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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in Goa 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions ot fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Universalist Publishing House 
EMERSON HUGH LALONE, Manager 
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FROM THE SOUTHERN FIELD 


UST fifty years ago, on Jan. 30, 1887, the 
Bethel Church, near Saluda, S. C., 
was organized by Rev. D. B. Clayton, who 
was for many years a missionary in the 
Southern States. The writer of this report 
became the first secretary of this move- 
ment, and two years later he was or- 
dained a Universalist minister, having 
served for one year under a license issued 
by the church and its minister. 

On Jan. 17, 1937, an attempt was made 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Bethel, but the incessant rains 
and the deep mud of unimproved roads 
put their veto on the observance. The oc- 
casion was postponed, therefore, © until 
Sunday, Feb. 7. While the roads were still 
anything but inviting, a very good audience 
gathered at the church that day, and the 
first secretary, now the minister, spoke on 
the changes in thought which have taken 
place during this time. Fifty years ago 
there were many discussions on future end- 
less punishment, free-agency and predes- 
tination, baptism and the right mode to 
be observed. And while the South does 
not move very fast along theological high- 
ways, a comparison of the present day with 
the year 1887 shows many important 
changes. Not so much is said about mat- 
ters of secondary import; more is being 
said today in most of the churches about 
things which really matter. For many 
changes which we observe today we have 
cause to rejoice, and like Paul of old, we 
take courage and press forward. Some- 
thing has been achieved. 

On Feb. 21, I conducted two services at 
the Burruss Memorial Church in Missis- 
sippi. Both meetings were quite well at- 
tended, and I could not help noting de- 
cided improvement in the spiritual atmos- 
phere and work of the organization. Just 
now this is perhaps the most vigorous 
movement with which I have anything to 
do. Almost thirty years ago Rev. A. G. 
Strain organized this church, and it was 
here that he had a very spirited discussion 
with a Baptist minister on the subject of 
future punishment. For a number of 
years the church prospered, and its in- 
fluence was felt in all the country around. 
But later it suffered a serious decline. Re- 
ligious services were finally discontinued, 
and the building became unfit for use. I 
found it in this condition five years ago. 
There was almost no roof, the ceiling was 
falling in, the doors and windows were out 
of place. Since my first visit there, the edi- 
fice has been almost completely repaired, 
and on the occasion of my next trip we are 
planning to observe in a fitting way the 
fine work accomplished by those generous 
people. The Y. P. C. U. has done a large 
part, and the Ladies’ Aid has been no less 
faithful in the work of rebuilding this 
church home. I attended meetings of both 
organizations while in the community, and 
found both actuated by commendable zeal 
and devotion. 


Liberty Church is the oldest Universalist 
movement in Mississippi. Many years ago 
a number of families from the Feasterville 
and Hartford churches in South Carolina 
emigrated to Winston County, and it was 
not long before they had started a church 
movement. It has passed through many 
changes, has had its periods of prosperity 
and adversity, as most churches do; but it 
is active today and bids fair to live through 
the coming years. It was a pleasure to be 
with these fine people on the last Sunday in 
February. And while heavy rains had left 
the roads in a rough condition, I had the 
pleasure of speaking to two good audiences 
that day. With the return of better 
weather and safer roads, the Mission Circle 
will resume its work and add its full quota 
to the activities of the church. No church 
can survive or prosper without its loyal 
women. It would be fine, if men on the 
average did as well. 

Thomas Chapman. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


* os 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Nelson reports that the first un- 
solicited birthday fund contribution was 
received from Anna B. Barstow of Lynn. 

The Ladies’ Aid Association is develop- 
ing plans for making the fair this year an 
outstanding success financially and so- 
cially. Announcements will be made soon. 

Dues began to come in as soon as the 
bills and statements got into circulation. 
In view of this response it is hoped that 
several hundred members will have paid 
their dues by the middle of April. All 
organizations are now classed as “Ferry 
Beach Affiliates’ and pay two dollars an- 
nually. 

An almost obvious error appears in the 
printed statement of assets and liabilities. 
The first item under “net worth” should 
be as of December 31, 1935. 

We have just learned of the death last 
September of Corrie M. Ellis of Roslin- 
dale, Mass., a member of the Association 
for many years. 

The drowning of two men and a woman 
who tumbled off the end of a wharf on the 
Saco River while going to a party on board 
a scow has recalled an ancient curse. The 
story goes that in the early colonial days 
some white men amused themselves by 
tossing the first-born of an Indian squaw 
into the river. Whereupon the mother 
implored the gods of the Saco River to 
forfeit the lives of three white people each 
year. The 1937 quota is filled. There are 
no statistics available to show what pro- 
portion of the drownings in the last three 
centuries were due primarily to fire water 
rather than river water. 

Earle Dolphin played the piano at the 
meeting of the Salem Men’s Club Feb. 22 
with his usual animation, but had to use his 
left foot on the pedals as he is still on © 
crutches. 

Chester Hutchings, Sr., of Salem will 

(Continued on page 348) 
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ONLY A DOG 

HIS, we take it, will be regarded merely as 
another of those sentimental pieces of which our 
highbrows justly complain. For it deals not 
with the Absolute or the Illimitable, or even the 
economic system, but with only a dog into which the 
great reality for which we have no good name put a 

bit of blind devotion and unthinking fidelity. 

Ted, a four-year-old Airedale, and Jerry, a three- 
legged Alsatian hound, lived in Somerville, Mass., and 
with a terrier named Spud were together so much that 
neighbors called them the Three Musketeers. Ted and 
Spud, it is said, always looked out for Jerry, the 
crippled hound. This hound, it seems, was the son of a 
hound brought home by the 26th Division after the 
World War, and Ted and Jerry belonged to the same 
family. 

On a beautiful Sunday lately the three musketeers 
started across the northern artery, a great motor road 
leading out of Boston. Ted and Spud made it, but 
Jerry was hit by a reckless driver, who never stopped, 
and was fatally hurt. As Jerry lay dying, Ted re- 
turned and took up a station by him, disregarding the 
motors whizzing past and allowing no one to approach. 
A highway patrol and two policemen from head- 
quarters arrived, but the officers could not get near 
enough to shoot the dying animal and put him out 
of pain. 

Finally one officer pretended to kick Jerry and 
then ran, Ted after him and taking a piece of cloth 
from his trousers. The other officer hastily shot Jerry 
and lifted him into the wagon. Then Ted returned 
and again mounted guard over the spot, remaining 
for hours. 

The reporter made a touching story of it, and a 
newspaper published the dog’s picture. 

It wasn’t anything very much, of course, a not 
unusual accident, merely the loss of a three-legged 
dog, and a story by a young and susceptible reporter 
not yet hardened to the realities of life, but there are 
thousands of people in this callous, blasé old world of 
ours who will feel dimly that something lovely was 
revealed in that dog tragedy on the great northern 
artery. It will seem to them that sticking together, 
standing by in trouble, guarding the helpless, are noble 
traits even on the level of dog life. These people will 
not reason about the thing much, they won’t ask if it 
was God or instinct speaking through that four-year- 
old Airedale, they will simply feel deep down within 
that the dog set us an example. 

And they may ask themselves why we take note 
of the incident when it concerns a dog, and do not pay 
any attention when a human being is involved. 


Some of the more imaginative may see many little 
children in this world, handicapped like Jerry, or hit 
hard by cruel chance, for whom there is not even a 
Ted to mount guard. There are the child victims of 
the Spanish war, for example, for whom there is no- 
body to lift a hand. And when winds blow and floods 
come and earthquakes shake down houses, there are 
countless children who suffer, and countless parents 
who suffer worse than the children in being unable 
to do anything for them. 

There are many doubtful things in this universe— 
problems the mind cannot solve, and questions the 
wisest man can not answer. Even preachers, who we 
all realize are wise men, can not tell us all. But in 
church and state, in Europe, Asia, Africa and America, 
one thing is sure. The Ted instinct is sound. There 
is nothing much more worth while than to look after 
the Jerries who are hobbling along on crippled legs, 
or struck down. Here we can all meet. Here Catho- 
lic, Protestant, and Jew are one. Here philosophy 
never baffles us, theology never confuses us, life never 
disappoints us. It is a sublime thing in man or dog 
to stand by. 


* * 


PERSONAL WORDS OF DR. SELLECK 


E have a most useful and distinguished minister 
still at work in our church at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia, although this year he will be eighty- 

one years old. Willard C. Selleck is one of our schol- 
ars, and we are proud of him. His best known work, 
“The New Appreciation of the Bible,’ published by 
the University of Chicago a few years ago, is still a 
live book. 

The sermons in this collection,* with a picture of 
Dr. Selleck, are semi-autobiographical, but they are 
sermons. ‘Milestones in My Life’ was preached 
June 29, 1930, on the forty-ninth anniversary of his 
graduation from St. Lawrence. There is in it a refer- 
ence to the influence upon him of Page’s “Theory and 
Practice of Teaching,” bought by his brother for 
five cents, which reinforces a truth that The Christian 
Leader, its manager and its editor alike, have been em- 
phasizing, that many a printed page exerts an in- 
fluence that is revolutionary. 

“The Golden Years,” preached December 27, 1931, 
and “The Tree of Life,” December 29, 1935, appeared 
in The Christian Leader. ‘Reflections at Four Score,”’ 
preached December 27, 1936, was for his eightieth 
birthday, and might be called the story of the growth 


*Personal Words: Four Sermons preached by Willard C. 
Selleck. Privately published. For sale by the Universalist 
Publishing House. Price 25 cents. 
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of a mind. Various things opened doors for him. 
The Universalist Church, Allen’s “Continuity of 
Christian Thought,’ the Bible studied by a freed 
mind, modern science and the social sciences, and now 
at last studies in mysticism, all have exerted a pro- 
found influence upon him. Dr. Selleck is young in 
spirit, hopeful, forward-looking, able. We could 
stand getting old if we could follow him and dear old 
Robert Collyer on the sunlit path that each has walked. 


* * 


THE BRIGHTEST THING IN THE NEWARK 
TROUBLE 


HE brightest thing in the Newark trouble is the 
noble Christian attitude of the Rev. Luke 
Hamilton Garner, and the overwhelming en- 

dorsement that he has received from the community. 

He will not let himself be used to injure the church 

that he loved and served for eight years. He will not 
attack it or discuss it. His greatest sorrow is that 
it has been hurt, and his deepest desire is that it shall 
be a power for good in Newark in the years to come. 
All the advices that we have received indicate that the 
dinner which launched the forum as an independent 
body was an overwhelming success. Chairs had to be 


brought in, additional tables set up, and people . 


crowded in and lined the walls for the speaking. The 
mayor of Newark attended and joined the forum, and 
declared he would not miss a meeting. Ministers of 
religion, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, were there. 
The speaking was of a high order. When Mr. and 
Mrs. Garner were called up they were given an 
ovation. 

In the great gathering, which included some of 
the most influential people in Newark, there were 
many shades of political and economic opinion, but 
that is what is expected in every true forum. The 
forum brings people together. It is a mighty unify- 
ing force. 

Needless to say, it is tragic that in the Universalist 
church in Newark the forum has made such a split. 
One could assume on general knowledge that there 
would be good people on both sides, and we have 
reason to know it from the mass of correspondence 
that has come down upon us. Needless to say, also, 
that we could have satisfied niether side unless we had 
become the spokesman for that side exclusively. 
No other single incident in the past fifteen years has 
convinced so many people that we are unfit to edit 
the denominational journal as this. We are sorry for 
this, because we like people—all kinds of people, those 
who like forums and those who dislike forums, minis- 
ters who are prophets and ministers who are priests. 
But we follow steadily our ideal—all the news, both 
sides and the opinions of both sides, up to the limit 
of our space. And always we shall editorially state 
the truth as we see it. 

We are sorry to have been compelled by the 
Newark board to drag the General Superintendent 
into the matter in our last issue. He isa hard-working, 
faithful official, following the light as God gives him 
to see the light, and he is charged by the denomination 
with the responsibility of unifying, serving and saving 
all the churches. Because we do not see things always 
as he sees them is no reason for us to quarrel with 


him or to misrepresent him. And that is true for 
everybody else. 

In our judgment the Universalist church of 
Newark has missed an opportunity to become the 
greatest force for true liberalism in that metropolis. 
But the trustees of the church are gritting their 
teeth and declaring: “‘We shall put on a program of 
community service now that will be an eye-opener. 
We shall show this community what we are and what 
we can do.” 

Well, more power to them! More power to 
Luke Garner in his new work! And as there may be 
some in their present frame of mind who might re- 
pudiate any blessing we might invoke over them, we 
pass on the immortal blessing of Tiny Tim, “God bless 


us every one.” 
* ok 


THAT RED RIDER 


FEW years ago the superpatriots of Congress 
jammed through a rider to an appropriation 
bill for the District of Columbia providing 

that no money appropriated for the public schools 
should be paid to any teacher who should teach 
Communism. The Comptroller General of the Treas- 
ury added to the farce by ruling that no teacher could 
ever get her pay without taking an oath at the time 
that she had not taught Communism. 

The fear engendered by the law made it im- 
possible for many teachers even to mention Com- 
munism, or to answer a question as to the meaning of 
the word. 

The red rider apparently is now on the way out. 
Both the United States Senate and the House have 
passed bills either to repeal the rider outright or to so 
modify it as to make it harmless. The only danger to 
complete success of the repeal movement lies in the 
conflict between the two houses as to method, and 
the disposition of a few extremists to take advantage 
of the parliamentary situation to prevent action. 

We are inclined to think that, by the time these 
words are read, the red rider will be a thing of the past. 
If so, the result will be a victory for intelligence and 
true patriotism. Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintend- 
ent of schools, and the Board of Education, who 
naturally know more about the school than any com- 
mittee of Congress can possibly know, have realized 
from the beginning the utter folly of the legislation and 
have shown fine ability in helping end it. 


* * 


THE FATHER OF LIFE INSURANCE 


LIZUR WRIGHT was the father of life insurance 
in this country, but we never knew it until the 
University of Chicago brought out the fascinat- 

ing story of his life. Nor did we know that he was one 
of the early abolitionists, an editor of note, a college 
professor, an economic radical fifty years ahead of the 
times, and a religious free thinker. Philip G. Wright, 
a grandson, finished this biography* just before he 
died, and his devoted wife saw the book through the 
press. 


*Elizur Wright: The Father of Life Insurance. By Philip 
Green Wright and Elizabeth Q. Wright. The University of 
Chicago Press. Price $3.00. 
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In 1828, when Elizur Wright was) twenty-four 
years old, he taught at Groton, Mass. While there 
his sweetheart, who was on a visit to Boston, wrote 
him as follows: 

“Sunday I went to Mr. Dean’s meeting with 
brother and sister. I never heard a Universalist be- 
fore. He had a very good sermon—urged the necessity 
of being charitable; said we ought not to condemn 
others because they do not think exactly as we do. 
For, says he, 

‘Who with other’s eyes can read, 
Or worship by another’s creed.’ ”’ 


In reply Elizur Wright wrote: “It was well for 
you to go to Mr. Dean’s meeting. Perhaps you have 
imagined from what you have heard me say of Uni- 
versalists that I think them monsters—human only 
in shape. No, no, they are a good sort of people, it 
may be, but they are mistaken. They preach many 
good things, no doubt, but they leave out better 
things.” 

All of these early chapters dealing with travel by 
coach, canal-boat, steamboat, with struggle for an 
education and to get a start in the world, are delight- 
ful. From Western Reserve College, where he taught 
mathematics, he went to New York to become secre- 
tary of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 

It was the zeal of a reformer which led him into 
the field of insurance. The possibilities open to the 
honest and industrious by insuring in good companies, 
the hardships and suffering for helpless people in- 
volved in the operations of dishonest companies, the 
gradual development of state supervision, all are set 
forth in the chapter, ““The Father of Life Insurance.” 
He was the first insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, being appointed in 1858. 

Students of religion will be interested in this 
book, because it shows how a man intended for the 
ministry landed in the free thinkers’ association. 
Reformers will appreciate the beauty of a life de- 
voted unselfishly to human betterment. And the 
millions who have found life insurance a veritable 
Rock of Gibraltar in the past few years will be inter- 
ested to see how much of the idealism and sense of 
modern life insurance come from the life of Elizur 
Wright. 


* * 


APROPOS OF DR. HUNT 


ND how Walter Reid Hunt grapples friends to 
him with hooks of steel! We had expected to 
comment upon his service later, but the refer- 

ence to him by Dr. Joy makes us realize the propriety 
of doing it now. So he does not retire voluntarily! 
It is the committee that has done it. That is all right. 
No man has a claim on any office for all time. We sup- 
pose that Walter Hunt will get old sometime, but we 
see no signs of it. Yet this is the first time in his 
honored career that anybody has voluntarily sep- 
arated themselves from him. He was up at Orange, 
Mass., for twenty-four years. Then in 1922 the 
American Unitarian Association called him, and he 
has been successively field secretary, administrative 
vice-president and secretary. 

Difficult and delicate matters have come to his 

desk. His office has been a kind of left-wing confes- 


sional. Yes, we people out on the frontiers of thought 
have our human problems too. Hunt has grappled 
with them for many a man, and solved them—solved 
them by that grace that St. James calls the surpassing 
grace of kindness. He never has been cursed with pro- 
fessionalism or, what is worse, the thing that for want 
of a better word we name “‘officialism.’’ Genuinely 
interested in human beings, calm and collected when 
others get excited, friendly always, devotedly at- 
tached to his church and to the cause that it serves— 
he has been a noble, useful man from Bowdoin College 
days all along the way. 

Better than resolutions, better than commissions 
on unity, better even than federations of churches, is 
love of man for man in promoting co-operation and 
fellowship, and Walter Reid Hunt in his service 
of the free churches, showing that kind of love, has 
rendered service that none of us soon will forget. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Rev. William Bottomley made a sensation. 
in Melbourne, Australia, by declaring over the radio: 
“T do not like the distinction between the religious: 
and the non-religious. We are all religious, but some 
think and care, while others are careless and indif- 
ferent.” The basis of unity, he said, is ‘a sacrificial’ 
effort for the common good.” 


Some men in the smoke room of a club were dis- 
cussing a fellow member who had fallen on evil days, 
The Inquirer of London tells us. All were loud in their 
sympathy except one, who had remained silent in the 
corner. At last he spoke: “Gentlemen, I am very 
sorry to hear about our friend. I am sorry five pounds. 
How sorry are you?” 


“The church is suffering grievously for its neglect 
of theology,” says a prominent church leader. Then 
he defines theology to mean “any creed that satisfies 
man’s deepest convictions.” Is there not a lot of hum- 
bug about the call for theology if theology is used to 
mean Fascism, Communism, Nazism, or anything 
one chooses? 


Forty theological students of Yale picketed Wood- 
bridge Hill, where the Yale Corporation was meeting, 
in protest against the dropping of Prof. Jerome Davis 
from the faculty of the Theological School. One of 
the signs carried bore the words, “Intrenched finance 
shall not control education.” 


For brilliancy of writing what man among us can 
surpass Hugh Stevenson Tigner? Unity, The Literary 
Digest, The Christian Register, The Christian Century, 
have discovered him, and others are finding him out. 


Nothing, according to the psychologists, is more 
axiomatic than that two individuals with identical 
natures can develop totally different types of per- 
sonality. 


Expression complexes according to James Thur- 
ber: “Italizicing, capitalizing, exclamation-pointing, 
multiple interrogating and itemizing.” 
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Bond of Fellowship 


The Bond of Fellowship of the Universalist Church, 
adopted at Worcester in 1933, became a part of the 
constitution of the church when reaffirmed in Wash- 
ington in 19365. 

The Universalist General Convention proposes to 
put out a pamphlet containing expositions of the main 
sections of the declaration. We are publishing here the 
articles which will make up the pamphlet. Mr. Reamon 
writes the foreword. Drs. Shutter, Reed, Perkins, At- 
wood and Adams each interpret one section of the docu- 
ment. 

Our readers will agree that we have here a great 
missionary tract. 

The Editor. 


FOREWORD 


HE vital basis of fellowship in the Universalist 
Church today, as in times past, is not found in 
the acceptance of a particular creed. It is not 

compassed within the limits of any set of principles. 
It is to be found rather in a common loyalty to a 
spiritual purpose. As a people, we are united in a 

“common purpose to do the will of God as 
J esus revealed it and to co-operate in establishing the 
kingdom for which he lived and died.” 


and Statement of Faith 


To that end, we avow our faith in: 

God as eternal and all-conquering love. 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality. 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known. 

The power of men of good will and sacri- 
ficial spirit to overcome all evil and progress- 
ively establish the Kingdom of God. 

(Article III of the Constitution of the Universal- 
ist General Convention, adopted at Worcester, Mass., 
in 1933, and ratified at Washington, D. C., in 1935.) 

It will be seen therefore that this Bond of Fellow- 
ship is quite as important as the statement of faith re- 
corded above. Our “‘faith’’ is a means of quickening 
our loyalty tothe “common purpose.” We are 
united by a common loyalty rather than by uni- 
formity of creed or belief. This is in perfect keeping 
with the spirit of our Universalist Fellowship. We 
have preserved our unity without sacrificing our es- 
sential liberty. This brief explanation is necessary 
to an understanding of the principles set forth here. 

Ellsworth C. Reamon. 


Eternal and All-Conquering Love 
Marion D. Shutter 


STORY has come down from the Civil War in 
which an old man appealed to President Lin- 
coln for a pardon for his son, sentenced to be 

shot for sleeping on his post as sentry. Mr. Lincoln 
kindly listened to the plea, but professed himself 
powerless to help in view of the opposition of Congress 
and the War Department. “Is that all the President 
of the United States can do for me?’”’ demanded the 
old man. ‘“‘All,’’ was the reply. ‘The President has 
done his duty. I appeal from him to Abe Lincoln. 
Put yourself in my place; your son in my son’s place.” 
The appeal from Lincoln the President to Lincoln the 
father, won the day. 

The world’s theology has always represented God 
simply and solely as a sovereign, impassive on His 
throne. It is the glory of Universalism that it has 
appealed from God the absolute Monarch, to God 
the Universal Father, bringing the world back to the 
teachings of Jesus. For the word Father is the one in 
which he embodies his conception of God. It is the 
key-word of the New Testament. We have recently 
reaffirmed our ‘faith in God as eternal and all-con- 
quering love.” 

We do not forget, in making this avowal, that we 
are living in a scientific age. We do not forget that the 
three-story universe has gone and with it the magnified 
man who made it. Neither do we forget that religion 
can not be expressed in scientific terms—in terms of 
the observatory or laboratory. ‘The place where man 
vitally finds God,” says Dr. Fosdick, ‘deals with 
God, discovers the qualities of God, and learns to 
think religiously about God, is not primarily among the 
stars, but within his own experience of goodness, truth 


and beauty.’ This is eternally true, however the 
universe may be expanded or explained. 

Be it remembered, however, that when we speak 
of God in human terms, we do not mean to convey 
the idea of limitation. In every direction and in every 
attribute, He is boundless. There are vast areas of 
His nature that we can not by searching find out. 
And yet we must have glimpses where perfect vision 
is impossible. We have come from somewhere. We 
have certain mental and moral faculties. Whence were 
they derived? From the highest and best qualities in 
ourselves, we argue upward to the source which we call 
God. We take these broken lights and, in their il- 
lumination, read the heart of the Infinite. He can not 
be less than we; and the love that, in human hearts, 
goes out to our children, must be the same in kind as 
that which God bears to us all, and this love, stronger 
than death, mightier than the floods, is ‘‘eternal and 
all-conquering.”’ 

When we read of God’s final conquest of the ene- 
mies of truth and righteousness, even now into many 
minds flashes a picture of slaughter and devastation. 
There are still those who do not believe that the 
triumph will come, save by the return of the Lord and 
the literal destruction of his foes. We seem to see him 
who commanded us to forgive our enemies standing 
with his heel upon the necks of his own enemies. We 
forget the lesson even a pagan has taught us. The 
story runs that Nangfee, once emperor of China, being 
told that his enemies had raised an insurrection in 
one of the distant provinces, said: “Come, then, my 
friends, follow me, and I promise you that we shall 
quickly destroy them.’’ He marched forward, and the 
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rebels submitted upon his approach. All now thought 
that he would take the most signal revenge, but were 
surprised to see the captives treated with humanity. 
“How,” cries his first minister, “is this the manner 
in which you fulfill your promise? Your royal word 
was given that your enemies should be destroyed, and 
behold! you have pardoned all, and have caressed 
some.” “I did promise,” replied the emperor, with a 
generous air, “to destroy my enemies. I have fulfilled 
my word; for see, they are enemies no longer; I have 
made them friends!’ Cannot the “eternal and all- 
conquering love’ of God achieve a victory like 
that? 

Will not that “eternal and all-conquering love’”’ 
of God take possession of these human hearts of ours 
and help us to overcome the world? In that story 
of Robert Buchanan, which it is worth while for us to 
read again, a man whose professed friend had heaped 
upon him and upon those he loved every wrong and 
indignity and insult, stung almost to madness, re- 
solves that he will pursue that enemy throughout the 
world until he finds and slays him. He sets out upon 


\ 


his quest of vengeance. With hatred burning in his 
heart, he traverses seas and sand-wastes, and at last 
he finds the object of his wrath amid the ice and snows 
of the frozen North. His hour has come. But his 
enemy is ragged and freezing and starving. Watching 
him tottering and stumbling and falling, pity begins 
to take the place of revenge. Almost unconsciously 
he heeds the injunction, “If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him.”’ And wrapping him round with his own mantle, 
the avenger rescues and redeems his foe. The story 
may well be entitled, as it is, “God and the Man’”— 
better still, “God in the Man.” 

Is it so that the world must ever be ruled by force! 
Is it so that violence must always prevail? Will strife 
and hatred fill the world and the sword be forever un- 
sheathed? To believe this is the extreme of atheism. 
It is to read God out of human affairs. We Univer- 
salists must believe that this world is still God’s world. 
We must believe in the eternal love. We must believe 
that this love will conquer all evil in every sou, in 
every department of human life, in the affairs of na- 
tions, and throughout the universe. 


The Spiritual Leadership of Jesus 
Harry Westbrook Reed 


EXT to the avowal of our faith in God is the 
avowal of our faith in the spiritual leadership 
of Jesus. To us Jesus is our supreme spiritual 

leader. We acknowledge other leaderships in the 
various departments of life, asin the scientific, political, 
educational and economic realms. But when it comes 
to matters pertaining to spirit or to spiritual facts 
and forces in human life, we admit no rival. We de- 
clare our faith in and our allegiance to the spiritual 
leadership of Jesus. 

Our faith rests upon the facts as we know them. 
Faith must always rest upon fact. That which we 
have faith in must always be a deduction from what 
we know. 

The essential facts upon which we base our faith 
are these. There was a man, by the name of Jesus, 
who lived in Palestine over nineteen hundred years 
ago. This is supported not only by the New Testa- 
ment, but by contemporary history. Jesus taught a 
religion which interpreted much which had been 
taught before, fulfilled many of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, and carried all religious truth up to the 
highest plane which had ever been known or has been 
known since. Jesus gave his religious teaching the 
character and quality of his own positive personality, 
and laid the foundation of a spiritual society, called 
the “kingdom of Heaven.” The sinlessness of Jesus’ 
life and character, though he was tempted in all ways 
even as we are, fully justifies his claims and our belief 
that he was a teacher sent from God. Jesus wrought 
many wonderful works. They were considered mir- 
acles, and the people stood in awe and reverence be- 
fore them. But they were not to be compared to the 
greatness of the life that Jesus lived among that same 
people. The cleansing of the lepers, the curing of the 
centurion’s servant and the raising of the widow’s son 
at Nain, were achievements, but they cannot be com- 
pared with the miracle of the incomparab e life of this 


lowly Nazarene. After his death he reappeared and 
made himself manifest to his disciples and others. 
These may be fairly claimed to be the undisputed 
facts, which have stood the acid test of time, of doubt, 
of unbelief, and of the keenest study and criticism 
for over nineteen centuries. 

There are other facts on which we base our faith 
in his spiritual leadership. Jesus lived with absolute 
unselfishness. Motivated by the conviction that his 
idealism could be practically applied in solving human 
problems, and used in a program for every-day living, 
he went about doing good. He put his teaching into 
practice. He taught all the fundamental virtues and 
used them in his social contacts. He taught forgiveness 
and forgave his worst enemies. He lived not on things 
nor bread alone, but by every word of truth which 
God revealed to him. He was loyal to his conscience 
at whatever price, died on the cross, and never for one 
instant did he retreat from his divine idealism. 

He made such a deep and definite impression 
upon mankind, and met so completely the spiritual 
aspirations of the people, that they looked upon him 
as one in whom the Divine Spirit had entered with 
singular and unusual power. We, too, believe this. 
The divinity of Jesus is one of the items of our faith, 
which we deduce from the facts we know. ‘To be more 
definite, we would say that we believe in the divinity 
of Jesus, not because he was “‘God made manlike,”’ but 
because he was “man made Godlike.”” To put it even 
more tersely, we might use the phrase so frequently 
used in our church, that ‘“‘we believe in the divinity, 
but not the Deity, of Jesus.’’ God manifested Him- 
self through Jesus, but Jesus, by his own choosing and 
determination, sought after God. He was not com- 
pelled by any force or power without, but was im- 
pelled by the force of his own religious convictions to 
love God, to love mankind, and to dedicate his life to 
God and to the service of men. It was by his own 
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conscious choosing. And his consecration was so com- 
plete and his life was so sinless that he becomes the one 
perfect human being. The perfect being is the divine 
being. Jesus thus glorified our humanity, gave man- 
kind a new meaning and a higher honor, and unfolded 
to us the goal of our striving. 

It is such a one to whom we look as our Spiritual 
Leader. Jesus is the personification of the Spirit of 
God, and of the spiritual truth which God would re- 
veal to men. Jesus lived near to God, but in oneness 
with humanity. He lived among men a life which never 
lost sight of God, and he lived with God a life which 
never lost touch with men. 

This should be meaningful to us. Jesus’ life was 
the gift of God, even as your life is the gift of God. 
In the manner in which he met life and solved its 
problems he becomes “‘the way, the truth, and the life”’ 
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to us. He shows us that, while his nature was the 
gift of God, his character was his own perfect work 
upon that nature. Jesus becomes the rightful Spirit- 
ual Leader of mankind. 

If you wish to live life at its best, and to have that 
best in all of its fullness and abundance, then accept 
with us. the Spiritual Leadership of Jesus, and sing 
with Whittier: 


Alone, O Love ineffable! 
Thy saving name is given. 
To turn aside from thee is hell, 
To walk with thee is heaven. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 

Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


The Supreme Worth of Every Human Personality 
Frederic W. Perkins 


OME years ago Dr. George A. Gordon published a 
book entitled ‘“Through Man to God.” That 
phrase, he said, “sums up my conception of the 

heart and soul of Christianity. Christianity is the 
interpretation of the Eternal not through nature but 
through human nature, not through the lower ex- 
pressions of the creative power but through man, the 
highest expression. The creation at its best gives us 
the Creator at His best; the highest man is the su- 
preme revelation of God.” 

That is only another way of saying that human 
personality is of supreme worth in the scheme of things. 
When we avow faith in its worth we are avowing faith 
in the spiritual worth of the universe, of which the 
human soul is the supreme and revealing product. 
The two faiths stand or fall together. God has been 
defined by a modern theologian as “‘the sum of the 
personality-producing forces.” The glory of man’s 
moral and spiritual achievements is that they disclose 
the heart of the universe, its eternal meaning and 
quenchless purpose. And the deepest tragedy of his 
moral failure is that by so much has he let God down. 
Even He apart from us cannot be made perfect. 

It is this faith that man is worth something to 
God that gives individual life meaning when high en- 
deavor fails. One of the noblest expressions of the 
human spirit is the diary of the explorer Scott, re- 
covered with his dead body in the frozen wastes of 
the Antarctic, ended only when the pencil dropped 
from his stiffened fingers. He wrote to the wife of one 
of his companions who had died: “‘His mind was peace- 
ful with the satisfaction of his great faith in regarding 
himself as part of the great scheme of the Almighty.” 
His life was worth something to himself because, as a 
“faithful failure,”’ he believed it was worth something 
to God. 

The power of such heroic lives lies in their power 
to call out the heroism latent in the rest of us. It is 
worth calling to worth. It is God calling to His 
children in a voice to which their truest selves vibrate 
in response. Not every soul, alas! at the moment re- 
sponds. But the response is so general, we so in- 
stinctively rely on its being forthcoming from all 


sorts and conditions of men in great emergencies, as 
to warrant the leap of faith that the latent power to 
respond is universal. 

Another thing that faith in the worth of human 
personality does is to provide the basis for an enduring 
faith in immortality. That faith has taken on a vague- 
ness and sense of unreality in not a few minds today. 
One reason is that to a large extent we have identified 
faith in immortality with speculations concerning the 
nature of life after death. When changes in thought 
make such traditional pictures seem untenable, the 
faith itself is questioned, if not given up. 


What is needed is a transfer of emphasis from’ 


speculations concerning the future to faith in the inde- 
structible worth of man to God in the present. Given 
that faith as basic, changes in scientific and psycho- 
logical thought may come and go like the shifting 
forms of a garment, but the essence of the faith abides. 
The real foe of faith in immortality is doubt of the 
inherent spiritual worth of man. As John Fiske put 
it in “The Destiny of Man,” “disbelief in the soul’s 
immortality has always accompanied that kind of 
philosophy which, under whatever name, has regarded 
humanity as merely a local incident in an endless and 
aimless series of cosmical changes.”” Faith in the in- 


herent worth of human personality repudiates that - 


conception. If one were to state faith in immortality 
in a single sentence, it might well be: ‘“Now are we the 
sons of God and it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.’”’ We are immortal now, as immortal as God is, 
in whom we live and move and have our being. 

In these ways, among others, faith in the supreme 
worth of human personality is a vital element in 
personal religion. It is, however, more than that. It 
has social as well as personal applications. It is a vital 
factor in the great endeavor to establish that just and 
friendly society that Jesus called the kingdom of God. 

For one thing, it determines the standard by 
which any social institution, any political or industrial 
system, is to be judged. Does it liberate or enslave 
the human spirit? That is the test. 

In the year 1845 the notable Universalist layman, 
Horace Greeley, wrote a letter to an anti-slavery con- 
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vention that included a profound observation. It 
called attention to the fact that Negro slavery was 
but one form of the slavery that exists whenever human 
beings are exploited for the benefit of others. He said: 


Iunderstand by slavery that condition in which one 
human being exists mainly as a convenience for other 
human beings. . . . Wherever service is rendered from 
one human being to another, where the relation is not 
one of affection and reciprocal good offices, but of au- 
thority, social ascendency and power over substance 
on the one hand, and, of necessity, servility and degrada- 
tion on the other—there, in my view, is slavery. 


When Horace Greeley said that he was avowing 
his faith in the supreme worth of human personality. 

This faith does more, however, than determine the 
standard by which social systems must be judged. 
It also provides the power for meeting that standard. 

For example, the most pressing social problem of 
our time is the problem of developing the type of 
character, the new set of economic ideals, that can 
operate the more highly co-operative social order that 
is coming as resistlessly as the tides. The solution of 
that problem rests ultimately on our faith in the re- 
sources of human personality. 

What changes in economic and political organiza- 
tion will be involved no one can yet surely foretell. 
But only one strangely blind can fail to see the pattern 
that is emerging and the ideal that underlies it. It is 
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that in industry the service-motive must control the 
profit-motive, not necessarily supplant it but at least 
control it. Whatever place the motive of private 
gain shall have, it must operate within the limits im- 
posed by a primary regard for the common good. 

This involves something more than the question 
of individualism vs. socialism, or any other question 
of industrial organization. It involves a radically 
new idea of the function of industry itself, and even 
more the problem of developing the co-operatively- 
minded men and women, producers and consumers, 
capitalists and laborers, who alone can make such an 
industrial order work. Can we develop them? Many 
say No. The unprecedented demands on individual 
unselfishness and self-restraint are too great for human 
nature to meet. Against that doubt our faith in the - 
worth of human personality says Yes. There are la- 
tent resources of moral idealism and sacrificial good- 
will in the human spirit sufficient to meet any demand 
that human needs may create. It is the very worth of 
human personality that has fashioned the new ideals of 
social justice. The very greatness of the demands 
they make is the measure of the power of the human 
spirit to meet them. It will be no holiday task. But 
it is a double task because man is a child of God. 
That is the indomitable confidence that flows from 
faith in the supreme worth of every human person- 
ality. 


The Authority of Truth Known or to Be Known 
John Murray Atwood 


E believe in the authority of truth known or to 
be known. This clause in the statement of 
faith adopted by the Universalist General 

Convention at Worcester in 1933 registers progress. 
It means that the Universalist Church has advanced 
to the declared position: Truth is its own authority. 
This has been asserted by individuals at different 
times, but never before has a church body as such 
squarely affirmed it. Generally it has held that what 
certified any doctrine to be true was some external 
authority—the scriptures, the church, or some of- 
ficial or creed or tradition of the church. The Friends, 


_ with their belief in the Inner Light, did leave it to the 


individual soul to decide what was truth. Yet they 
rather implied that it was the Inner Light that was 
the authority, not Truth as such. 

The fathers of the Universalist (along with the 
Unitarian) Church held to scriptural authority. It is 
instructive and interesting to note that both John 
Murray and Hosea Ballou, according to their own 
testimony, were converted to Universalism, not so 
much by the ethical protest of their hearts against 
endless punishment and their own souls’ persuasion 
that the true divine spirit could stop at nothing short 
of the salvation of all men, but by the teaching of the 
Bible. They were content to rest their faith on that. 


_ The first article in the old Winchester Confession of 
_ Faith, adopted in 1803, plainly indicates reliance on 


scriptural authority—‘‘We believe that the Holy 


_ Seriptures of the Old and New Testaments contain a 


-revelation,’’ etc. 


In the next brief statement of the 


church, put forth nearly one hundred years later, in 


y> 


1899, at Boston, it affirmed belief in the “spiritual 
authority of His Son, Jesus Christ.’’ Just what that 
meant was not certain. Interpretation turned on the 
significance of that adjective “spiritual.” So, for- 
tunately, it was left to the individual to give it what 
meaning he saw fit. By the generous and broad pro- 
vision of the Worcester Convention it is allowed to 
anyone in the Universalist Church, if he prefer, to 
employ and adhere to the position of either of the older 
statements. 

Here, however, is a simple affirmation in the 
authority of Truth. With it is coupled a salient phrase 
that in its implications is equally significant, truth 
known or “‘to be known.’ The real bible of man is 
never a completed volume. He knows only in part. 
As he explores, seeks and finds, investigates and ex- 
periments, lives and reflects, he may confidently ex- 
pect that Goethe’s last words, as a prayer, will be an- 
swered, and “more light’? break upon his vision and 
consciousness. And the truth, thus new to him, will 
be as divine and authoritative as the old. 

It is very simple, however, to talk about the au- 
thority of truth. How is one to know what is truth? 
This statement may be held to mean that whatever 
one holds to be true, that is authoritative for him. 
So man, if not the measure, is the measurer of all things. 
Is this what is meant? In a certain sense—yes. One 
must be loyal to what he believes to be true. Only 
thus can he be sincere. Still, may he not be mistaken, 
just as councils, popes, churches, prophets, and theo- 
logians have been mistaken? Very possibly. 

There is, however, a simple test that may be ap- 
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plied always to help one determine whether any teach- 
ing is the truth. First, though, it should be recog- 
nized that there is an ambiguity in the use of the 
word. Or, to put it differently, there are two kinds of 
truth. There is first what may be called historical or 
temporal truth. It is truth as to fact. A statement is 
true because it affirms just what actually happened at 
a given time and place. This is the kind of truth one 
has in mind when, on the witness stand, he swears to 
tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. 

On a certain day in 1808 a group of Universalists 
at Winchester, N. H., adopted a Confession of Faith. 
On a day in the year 1899 a company of Universalists 
formulated another statement of belief. Very im- 
portant facts—to Universalists, but not for all people. 
It is just as true, as facts, that on the day that these 
words are penned a certain Mrs. A. had a dinner 
party, that a Mr. B. arose from his couch after a sleep- 
less night, a Mr. C. had a date with a particular ‘‘co- 
ed” at a particular college. Indeed, the number of 
facts (and thus in this sense true) which could be 
tabulated is practically limitless. It is also obvious 
that men could spare the knowledge of most of them. 
They are of varying significance. Some are important 
to some people; a large number positively were better 
never known; none is important to all. This kind of 
truth is tied to a certain time and place, and apart 
from those relations it does not exist. It is temporal, 
not eternal, local, not universal. It is not the sort of 
truth with which literature, religion and mankind are 
vitally concerned. 

There is truth that zs eternal and universal. It is 
the same yesterday, today and forever, and every- 
where. It is true for all people and all time, for the 
American, the European and the Oriental; for. the men 
of today and those two thousand years hence, as well 
as for those two thousand years since. It is what is 
meant by the “eternal verities,” the things that are 
forever true. It is the principles of right living, the 
ways of the universe, the laws of the Eternal. When 
Jesus says, “He that would save his life shall lose it, 
but he that will lose his life shall find it,” or again, 
‘He that humbleth himself shall be exalted;’” when 
the prophet says, ‘‘Wait on the Lord, and He shall re- 
new thy strength; when the author of the First 
Epistle of John says, ‘“He that dwelleth in love dwelleth 
in God;” or when Milton says, 
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“The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven; 
when Fichte says, “Love is life; where I love I live, 
what I love I live from that;’’ when Lowell says, 
“Be noble, and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thy own;” 
—these and countless other sayings that might be 
cited are spiritual and eternal truths. Why? Because 
Jesus and these particular seers said them? No, but 
because they work out as they stated them, universally 
in human experience. This is the truth that the 
preacher in the pulpit endeavors to hold up before the 
people that he may win their hearts and minds to it, 
for it is the very bread of life by which their souls 
live, to which their lives must be adjusted. It is also 
this truth that as the content of any worthy literature 
makes it immortal, for it sets forth that which finds 
a response in the experience of all people. 

The fact that in the Bible so-called history (tem- 
poral truth) is inaccurate often, does not subtract 
from its worth as a book of religious culture. If it 
were possible, as it is not, to show that everything 
historically questionable actually happened just as 
related, it would not add one particle to its value as a 
Bible. On the other hand, some stories, like Jonah, 
or Job, or the parables of Jesus, are plainly fiction, but 
of imperishable value, for they declare what is as true 
today as when first composed. The picturesque tale 
in Genesis of Jacob wrestling all alone at night with 
the mysterious spirit on the bank of the Jabbok, is not 
literal history, but it sets forth the eternal truth that 
whoever in the battle with the enemies of his nobler 
self will not give up the struggle, always wins a bless- 
ing. Soa story may be historically false but morally 
and spiritually true. Man is interested in what is thus 
universally true, in that which pragmatically will al- 
ways work out in actual life as set forth in drama, in 
song, sermon or story. 

There is no need of a church or a creed to tell 
him what is truth. He can apprehend it for himself. 
What this statement of faith means is that if he has 
found truth in any way, there is just one thing for him 
to do, conform to zt! Truth, even God, is not static 
fact, just to be known and asserted. It is something 
to be obeyed, to be lived. Only then is it authorita- 
tive. As Jesus is reported to have said, “You know 
these things; blessed are ye if ye do them.” 


The Power of Men of Good-will and Sacrificial Spirit 


Frank Durward Adams 


GROUP of graduate students from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago were making a “field trip’ to 
effect some first-hand contact with the prob- 

lems they were studying in a course in sociology. Late 
in the evening they arrived at the police station, where 
a tour was made of the cell-block. The occupants of 
most of the cells were asleep, stretched out on the 
hard benches. As they passed a certain door the officer 
conducting them snarled through the grating: ‘‘Stand 
up there!” 

The young fellow who had been sleeping on his 
bench sprang to his feet, his face registering surprise 


and consternation. He was about twenty, no worse 
and no better looking than the average boy one meets 
on the street. Why he was there I did not know; but 
what impressed me was the brutal spirit in which the 
officer had spoken to him. It chilled me to the heart. 
Were I the teacher of that class, I would stress that 
incident as the most significant of the entire trip, as 
proof positive that such a spirit will never make even 
a dent in the problem of crime and delinquency. 

We avow our faith in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and pro- 
gressively to establish the kingdom of God. Men of — 
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good-will! There was no good-will in the officer’s at- 
titude toward that luckless young man. Such at- 
titude could never evoke the best in him. And until 
the best is evoked in every one of us, there is no re- 
pentance, no reaching out after the kingdom of God. 

If this avowal were made without reference to the 
points which precede it, one might fairly say that we 
had taken an extreme humanist position. But it 
must not be so taken. It is the culminating step in a 
magnificent progression. Men of good-will and sac- 
rificial spirit are men who have caught some glimpse 
of God as eternal and all-conquering love, and who feel 
themselves joined with Him in the work of establishing 
His kingdom; men who sense and share the spirit of 
Jesus; men who avow the supreme worth of every 
human personality; men who acknowledge Truth as 
that which reason and experience have proved valid in 
human life and accept the authority thereof. Thus 
by a process of rational thinking and a discipline of 
the emotions do men reach that state of mind and 
heart by which they perceive that good-will and the 
sacrificial spirit give release to the only power which 
is able to overcome evil and progressively establish 
the kingdom of God. This is the climax of a great 
confession, the revelation of a profound experience. 

The term good-will is the social equivalent of 
love as Jesus used that word, and as Paul employs it 
in the thirteenth of First Corinthians. To keep this 
in mind is to avoid confusion. Modern usage has 
narrowed the term love to a limited area of life. A 
man loves his parents, his sweetheart, his wife and his 
children. He loves his country, his home, all those 
ties which bind us together in our most intimate re- 
lationships. Love is the only word that will here 
suffice. There are no synonyms, no equivalents. 

But let us not be foolish enough to suppose that 
Jesus was using the word in that intimate sense when 
he said to love your enemies and your neighbor as 
yourself. Good-will is the word in our modern speech 
which covers that meaning. You must have good-will 
to your neighbor, and even to your enemies who de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you. You must not 
nurse the spirit of rancor or vengeance. You must 
wish them nothing but good, wish it so hard and so 
ardently that everything you do, say or feel shall be 
for their happiness and well-being. That is what it 
means to love your neighbor—good-will to him and to 
all the world. 

Given good-will, the sacrificial spirit must follow 
as a matter of course. This, too, needs clarification. 
Though commonly regarded as a sentimental emotion, 
the sacrificial spirit is in the highest degree intelligent 
and practical. It distinguishes the “givers” of human 
society in contrast to the “‘getters,’’ the sort who stand 
out here and there in your neighborhood, as they have 


- stood forth haloed with light in every chapter of his- 


tory. It is only by association with them that the 
sinister figures are remembered at all. Had it not been 
for Moses, Jesus and Paul, Pharaoh, Pilate and Nero 
would scarcely be names on history’s page. Such men 
of sacrificial spirit are fighting the battles of righteous- 
ness today, the very cement of our civilization. | 

I dislike the word sacrifice, for it connotes giving 
up something of greater value for a lesser. It is ac- 
tually just the opposite; for no one ever made a sac- 
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crifice in that sense. No one ever gave up what he 
esteemed of high value for something of cheaper 
worth. Those who make what we call sacrifices al- 
ways, by a profound spiritual intuition, choose the 
more deathless heritage. Is not Paul richer than 
Nero, Gandhi than Mussolini, Kagawa than Adolph 
Hitler? Does not the Samaritan on the road of life 
possess a joy and richness of spirit forever unknown 
to bandits, tyrants and exploiters? 

We discern in this a glimpse of the way of life 
and the urge which impels us therein. For religion isa 
way of life. Creeds are important, but we shall never 
unite on creeds. We can unite only on the basis of 
co-operative action, inspired by good-will and the 
sacrificial spirit. Men so inspired have power to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom 
of God. We affirm that. It is an avowal of tremen- 
dous daring. It was not thrown off in a moment of 
emotional enthusiasm. It was formulated slowly, 
prayerfully, in the light of history and experience, 
and in the confidence of clear-visioned Christian faith. 

Mark the critical word. Progressively! Thus we 
shall forestall impatience and countless blunders. 
The reign of righteousness, which is the kingdom of 
God, will not come with observation, through some 
cosmic cataclysm or social catastrophe. Crises, yes— 
as steps in the progress. Milestones, yes—but not 
termini. Jesus warned that the kingdom is not taken 
by storm. It is the leaven in the dough, the seed 
growing secretly. 

To realize that is to feel a fresh endowment of 
strength and patience. We learn to labor and to wait. 
We exercise good-will, nothing doubting. And despite 
all rebuffs, misunderstandings and disappointments, 
we know that in due time we shall reap if we faint not. 
Progressively! Progressively! So we take heart. 


‘‘Heaven is not reached by a single bound; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted skies; 

And we mount to its summit round by round.” 


* * * 


THE “WEAKENING EFFECT’? OF ARMAMENTS 


That the present excessive outlays for armaments have a 
distinctly “weakening effect’? on the nation concerned, is the 
opinion of the Journal of Commerce. ‘By increasing public debt, 
lowering the standard of living and cutting down foreign ex- 
change resources, the ability of a country, particularly a rela- 
tively poor one, to wage war is impaired in some respects by the 
very piling up of armaments now going on.” 

This critical view of a journal representing business interests 
is carried straight to industry itself. The Journal warns that 
the war industries will have to attract workers by higher wages 
and bonuses, and thus the “stability of the prevailing wage 
level will be disturbed.’’ Furthermore, the diversion of factories 
to the production of war materials will interfere with the produc- 
tion of other goods. The stimulus given to the building industry 
by the erection of new war plants will prove “unstable and short- 
lived.” 

If large orders for war materials can be placed abroad, ‘“‘dis- 
location of the economic life of the country due to large-scale re- 
armament will become correspondingly less pronounced.”’ Some 
of these orders will undoubtedly come to America, but American 
business is warned that this is ‘‘not the type of trade that may be 
relied upon to continue and to constitute a lasting addition to 
our international commerce.’’— Nofrontier News Service. 
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The Spiritual Message of the Wagner Operas 


V—Parsifal 
Robert Grenville Armstrong 


ARSIFAL, by many considered Wagner’s greatest 
work, by some considered to show signs of 
senility, is the last opera that Wagner ever 

wrote. It is his “swan song.” To me, at least, it 
combines poetry, action and music in one great, 
mighty structure in such a way that. each of the com- 
ponent parts must be heard and seen together to get 
_ the full appreciation of it all. Never, perhaps, has 
tone-color been created that has so marvelously fitted 
the wonderfully artistic effects of stage-setting for the 
story conceived in the master mind of this master 
artist, Wagner. Here Wagner brings his theories of 
dramatic composition to their logical conclusion. The 
old musical forms are done away; here we have a great 
tonal structure, the mighty stones of which are the 
motives so adroitly handled, so marvelously inter- 
woven, as to form a perfect story in music. One 
must know these motives if one is to hear ‘‘Parsifal’”’ 
and appreciate what he hears. 

“Parsifal’’ is based upon a host of old legends 
which have grown up around the Holy Grail, the Cup 
used at the Last Supper and which, according to 
legend, caught the last drops of blood that dropped 
from the side of the Saviour on the cross. It was a 
sacred chalice which bore with it a wonderful spiritual 
power. This chalice, and the spear with which Lon- 
ginus pierced the side of Jesus, had been brought to 
earth and placed in charge of a band of pure and holy 
knights. Titurel had built a great castle in the midst 
of the mountains of northern Spain on a summit 
which he called Monsalvat. None but the pure in 
heart could find the way to this mighty place. Titurel 
was succeeded by Amfortas, who sinned by falling 
victim to the wiles of a witchwoman, Kundry, and was 
wounded by Kundry’s master, Klingsor, who took 
from Amfortas the sacred spear. Amfortas’ wound re- 
fused to heal, and it was revealed that it would not 
heal until it was touched by the recaptured spear. 
However, prophecy had been made that some day a 
pure, unsophisticated youth would find his way to 
Monsalvat, who should become wise through com- 
passion, and who, having withstood temptation him- 
self, should regain the spear and by its aid heal Am- 
fortas’ wound. This youth, Parsifal, is the hero of the 
music-drama bearing his name. 

Over against this abode of the pure-in-spirit, 
Klingsor had set up a great and beautiful palace 
dedicated to the delights of the world and to magic 
and witchery. It was here that Amfortas had gone 
to destroy this nest of infamy, and had been himself 
ensnared. Klingsor still held the sacred spear. 

Thus matters stand as the curtain rises upon the 
first act. The scene disclosed is a great forest, not 
dark and gloomy, but with light stealing down through 
leafy bowers. In the midst is a brook gurgling down 
among the rocks strewn around. Upon the ground 
asleep is Gurnemanz, a tired old knight, but still 
vigorous. With him are two youths, esquires. In 
the far distance trumpets sound the stirring, religious 


motives of the Last Communion, the Grail-motif and 
the Faith-motif. The Grail-motif is an adaptation 
of the ancient Dresden Amen. 

At the clear notes floating down to them, all three 
men jump to their feet, then devoutly kneel in prayer. 
Forerunners announce the drawing near of the King, 
Amfortas, whose custom it was daily to bathe in the 
lake hard by. Gurnemanz inquires of the wound. 
There is no favorable answer. No healing herb has 
yet been found. Gurnemanz answers, ‘‘Fools are we 
to seek for aid when only one there is who can aid.” 

Just then a horse is heard in the distance, coming 
at terrific pace. Like a whirlwind, Kundry comes 
riding in and throws herself free from her horse. She 
hands Gurnemanz a crystal phial. Balsam, she cries 
with spent breath. From Arabia she has brought it. 
If that does not suffice there is nothing else to hope. 
Gurnemanz attempts to thank her, but she rejects his 
thanks with bitterness. The young esquires are afraid 
of her, afraid her balsam will kill the King, not heal 
him. But the older man pities this disheveled, wearied, 
burdened soul. He sees in her a penitent seeking to 
expiate some terrible wrong. Suddenly he turns to her 
with the question, “‘Where were you when the Master 
lost the Sacred Spear?”’ Darkly she answers nothing, 
and turns away. Perhaps, the esquires suggest, since 
she has this power to ride in such a wondrous way to 
far-off Arabia, it would be well to send her to secure 
the Spear. Gurnemanz answers: “That cannot be. 
Only the immaculate Fool, the pure, the innocent 
Fool, can do that. Await him.’ They are repeating 
the words after him, ‘Der reine Thor,’ when a commo- 
tion is heard over towards the lake. ‘‘Woe, pity, a 
shame! Who did it?” A great wild swan drops into 
sight, hurt to the death by an arrow. Esquires bring 
in a fresh-cheeked, beautiful young lad armed with 
bow and arrows, Parsifal. His garb is rustic but his 
bearing is regal. The sturdy, strong, gay Parsifal 
strain ushers him in. Gurnemanz asks him sternly if 
he was the one who killed the bird. He promptly 
answers that he did, that he can kill anything on the 
wing. He is made to see the enormity of his act, es- 
pecially in that sacred wood where all life is sacred. 
In deep remorse and repentance he breaks his bow and 
throws his arrows away, as he murmurs, “I did not 
know.” 

When asked whence he came, what his name, how 
he found his way hither, he can answer none of the 
questions. The young men immediately put him down 
as a dull fool. Even Gurnemanz thinks he has seen no 
one quite so dense, except perhaps Kundry herself. 
But after the others have left he questions this strange 
youth, and asks him to tell him about himself. He 
answers simply enough: “I have a mother. Her name 
is Herzelaide (Heart’s-sorrow). We lived in the woods 
and on the wild moor.”’ As he proceeds, it is learned 
that his father was the famous Knight Gamuret, slain 
in battle. His mother, sorrow-laden by the catastrophe, 
vowed that her boy should be brought up without 
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knowledge of arms, even without knowledge of the 
world about him. He has been indeed “‘the innocent 
fool.”” His conception of the wicked is all those out- 
side that would do him harm. His mother represents 
for him the good. At these words Kundry shouts out: 
“Her sorrow is ended. She is dead.”’ The boy springs 
on her as though to choke off the words. Gurnemanz 
has to intervene, but the shock to the lad has caused 
him to topple in his tracks. Kundry hastens to fetch 
water and together they revive him. Gurnemanz 


marveling at the spirit which Kundry shows. He says © 


to her, ““We banish evil when we do good.” She only 
answers rather gruffly: “I never do good. All I 
desire is rest, rest.”” And as she utters the words, she 
begins to stumble off into the thicket while the music 
weaves a mysterious spell of something weird and un- 
explained. ‘Rest, only rest. Rest for the weary one. 
Sleep. Oh, let no one wake me.”’ Fear seizes her for 
the moment. “No! No! I must not sleep. I am 
afraid.”” But on she drags her way and at last: ‘‘Use- 
less resistance. The hour is come. Sleep... . 
sleep . ... I must.” She sinks down in the thicket. 

The sun is now high. The King has been borne 
back to the Castle. Gurnemanz has been struck with 
the thought that here is as exquisite a fool as one could 
wish. Perhaps here is the answer to their prayers. He 
puts his arm around the lad and supports him as they 
wend their way through a shady upward path towards 
the castle. As they proceed the forest glides by and 
into view comes a great rocky portal. Bells and 
clarion notes are heard. The couple pass through the 
great gate and at last are within the great domed 
hall. 

Parsifal is overcome by the rich, majestic beauty 
of the place. It is a mighty, great, domed hall with 
lofty balconies, an altar, and, extending from the altar 
in a great circle, the table at which the knights gather 
for the exquisite ceremony of the uncovering of the 
Grail. 

Who would not be struck with wonder and with 
awe at what now takes place? The Knights of the 
Grail, clad in beautiful robes, enter singing a lovely 
chant as they take their places at the table. As they 
cease their singing, a group of younger voices takes up 
the refrain from the balconies above. And then in 
clear trebles far up in the lofty dome, float forth chil- 
dren’s voices, clear, angelic. Amfortas, the wounded 
knight, is brought in on his litter, and placed upon a 
high seat before the altar. From behind the altar 
comes the voice of Titurel, who is sustained in life 
only by his contemplation of the Holy Grail. He asks, 
“Shall I look upon the Holy Grail and live?” Am- 
fortas feels the torture that must be his if he heeds his 
father’s wish to uncover the Grail, for each time that 
it is uncovered his own wound is reopened with infinite 
torture to himself. While the King prays for mercy, 
the redemption motif floats down from the dome 
above, redemption through the Fool. Amfortas 
gathers strength and proceeds with the rites. While 
he kneels in prayer, the acolytes uncover the Cup. 
A mysterious darkness enshrouds the place. And then 
a ray of light pierces down through the darkness di- 
rectly upon the Chalice, which begins to glow and then 
brightens to a deep, purple-red. Amfortas takes it 
and waves it over the kneeling people. The words of 
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the Last Communion are heard, sung by the voices 


- far up in the dome: “Take my body—Take my blood— 


for the sake of our love. Take my blood—Take my 


. body—And remember me!”’ 


As Amfortas puts down the Chalice, the darkness 
lifts and the knights sit down to the repast prepared 
for them through the miracle of the Chalice, for each 
cup is filled and at each place is bread. At the end, 
each knight grasps the hand of the one next him in 
renewal of the bond of brotherhood. 

Amfortas’ wound has reopened. He is carried 
away on his litter while the other knights return to 
their quarters. Parsifal and Gurnemanz are left alone. 

The former has been most deeply moved by the 
whole spectacle which he has witnessed. He hasn’t 
said a word except to let out a suppressed cry at the 
sight of Amfortas’ wound. He has felt the very suf- 
fering of the Saviour himself in that which he has wit- 
nessed. There are no words to express such feeling. 
Because of his own innocency, he has measured aright 
the suffering of Amfortas. He must go forth to release 
this man from his suffering by securing the Sacred 
Spear at whatever cost. Amfortas must be healed. 

Gurnemanz approaches. “Did you understand 
what you saw?” What could this youth answer? 
What he had felt was far too deep for words. So he 
answers nothing. Gurnemanz in sheer disgust and 
disappointment thrusts him out a side door with the 
sour jest, ‘““Take my advice, leave the swans alone, and, 
gander that you are, find yourself a goose.’”’ As the 
door shuts and as Parsifal-steps forth into the woods 
about, a distant strain carries down through the air, 
the strain, ‘“Wise through compassion. . . . The im- 
maculate fool... .” 

The second act opens with the sorcery motif in 
the air. The interior of Klingsor’s tower is disclosed. 
The music of this part is vaguely reminiscent of the 
music of the Venusberg in “Tannhduser,” beautiful, 
seductive. Klingsor has caught sight of Parsifal 
approaching his tower, and prepares to be the cause 
of his undoing, even as he had been the cause of the 
undoing of Amfortas. With his most mysterious 
passes, and much burning of various aromatic gums, 
he summons to his aid that Formidable Feminine, 
“Nameless One, Most Ancient of Devils, Rose of 
Hell, Herodias,”’ and even as he calls, out of the thick 
smoke comes Kundry as though she were a slave 
dragged to the selling-block. Here and in subsequent 
touches, Kundry’s history is disclosed. Once she 
laughed in scorn at the Master. ‘‘And then,” she says, 
“he turned his eyes on me.” As though a curse fol- 
lowed her, she became the feminine counterpart of 
the Wandering Jew, ever seeking rest but never finding 
it. Always she is at the command of Klingsor. 
Always she must do his bidding of evil. But always 
her soul seeks rest. She was the temptress of Am- 
fortas. Now she must be the temptress of Parsifal, 
the immaculate fool. 

She wrings her hands in protest as she cries out, 
“Oh, oh, must I? Must I?” 

Klingsor blows his horn, which calls forth the 
men of the palace. Parsifal easily beats his way 
through them, laying many a man of them low, much 
to the glee of Klingsor, who doesn’t lose any sympathy 
on his own followers. He muses: “You there, fledg- 
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ling! Whatever prophecy may have had to say con- 
cerning you, too young and green you have fallen into 
my power. Purity wrested from you, you will become 
my willing subject.” 

Suddenly the tower, Klingsor and all the sur- 
roundings, change into an enchanted garden, filled with 
luxuriant flowers, a tropical garden of marvelous 
beauty. A bevy of beautiful young girls rush out 
from the palace into this garden to discover what 
enemy has wrought such havoc among their lovers. 
They see Parsifal, and pelt him with thorny rosebuds 
and jibe at him. He naively answers: ‘‘Ought I not to 
have beaten them when they were barring my way to 
you? Never have I seen anything so pretty.” 

His words send them off to decorate themselves 
the more to win him, and they come rushing back 
dressed as flowers, a galaxy of color and beauty. They 
crowd him too much in their anxiety to get near him, 
and he turns in vexation to get away from them, when 
a voice cries out “‘Parsifal.”” His mother was wont to 
call him that once. The voice continues: ‘Remain. 
You silly, vain things be off.”’ The girls leave reluct- 
antly. Parsifal turns to see the bushes part and a 
most beautiful, youthful, gorgeously appareled Kundry 
step forth. She endeavors to ensnare him by artfully 
unfolding to him his own story, leading on and on to 
the point of the death of his mother. Parsifal is 
deeply moved by the story. Kundry continues: 
“Never before had you known sorrow, and so have 
not known either the sweetness of consolation. Let 
sorrow and regret be washed away in the consolation 
offered you by love.” Parsifal is not so easily turned 
from the contemplation of his mother, however. 
Kundry then says that she gives to him his mother’s 
last blessing, the first kiss of love, and she bends over 
him to press her lips to his in a long Wagnerian kiss. 
Parsifal suddenly, abruptly, tears himself loose. A cry 
breaks from his lips, ‘‘Amfortas!’’ The effect of the 
kiss has been to create within him the same feeling 
of pain that the spear-thrust and wound gave to Am- 
fortas. He has seen thus far into her nature. Sud- 
denly he matures from the innocent boy to a knowing 
man, a different Parsifal. 

Kundry knows that she has failed. She tries 
another tack. She tells her sorrowful story to Parsi- 
fal, seeking his sympathy and help. He promises to 
seek her salvation, provided she helps him to find the 
way to Amfortas. The evil in her rebels. Never shall 
he find that way unless he yield to her desires first. 
Parsifal remains true. With a last ery of despair she 
summons aid. Klingsor appears holding in his hand 
the Sacred Spear. With mocking laugh he cries, 
“The Fool shall be transfixed with his Master’s 
Spear,’’ and hurls it. But the Spear stops, miracu- 
lously poised over the head of Parsifal. He grasps it 
and, making a hugesign of the cross, thus dissolves the 
whole of Klingsor’s palace and the evil attendants 
thereof. Kundry falls to the earth with a great cry. 

Again the scene shifts. Again a forest scene is 
disclosed hard by a crystal spring. Gurnemanz, old, 
feeble, has built himself a hermit’s hut beside the 
spring. A spirit of sadness seems to pervade the very 
atmosphere. It is Springtime and it is Good Friday. 

Gurnemanz comes forth from his hut at the sound 
of a groan, a groan he recognizes. Searching among 
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the bushes, he finally finds Kundry, rigid, to all ap- 
pearance dead. He brings her to; and she immedi- 
ately, after hastily pulling herself together, starts on 
her task to serve. Gurnemanz notices a difference in 
her bearing and her manner. He doesn’t understand 
it, but wonders if it is part of the Good Friday charm. 
She has been looking off into the distance. Suddenly 
she calls Gurnemanz’ attention to an approaching 
figure, a figure clad in sable armor. The figure is 
heralded by a slow, saddened form of the Parsifal 
motif. Gurnemanz approaches the figure, which is 
making its way with closed helmet, lowered spear, 
along the path. ‘May I direct you on your course?” 
There is no response. Gurnemanz takes it that he is 
under a vow of silence, and admonishes him that his 
own vow impels him to tell this strange knight that he 
is upon consecrated ground where it is improper to 
go in armor. “Do you not know what day this is?” 
The knight gently shakes his head. ‘Among what 
heathen do you live not to be aware that this is most 
holy Good Friday? Lay down your arms. Do not 
offend the Lord, who, on this day, unarmed in very 
truth, offered His sacred blood in atonement for the 
sins of the world!’ Parsifal, still without a word, 
drives the haft of the spear into the ground, removes 
his helmet and kneels by the spear in prayer. It isa 
changed Parsifal, even as Kundry is changed. This 
Parsifal has a vague resemblance to the customary 
artist’s conception of the Christ. 

Rising from his prayer, Parsifal recognizes Gurne- 
manz and rejoices that now he has found at last the 
road that he has been searching for for many and many 
along day. He tells his story to Gurnemanz. Gurne- 
manz breaks forth into joy, the Spear has been re- 
covered! He reveals how things have gone from bad 
to worse at the Castle. Amfortas refusing to perform 
his sacred office, the miraculous supply of sustenance 
vouchsafed by the Grail has been withdrawn, and the 
knights have sought herbs and whatever food they 
could in the woods about. Titurel, no longer refreshed 
by the contemplation of the Grail, is dead. 

As Gurnemanz relates these incidents, Parsifal, 
overcome with grief and with weariness, sinks to the 
ground exhausted. Kundry hurries to fetch water, 
but Gurnemanz stops her. He has other plans. To- 
gether they remove his greaves and coat of mail. 
Parsifal revives enough to ask if he shall be taken be- 
fore Amfortas without delay. He is assured that such 
shall be the case, for Titurel is to be buried and Am- 
fortas has agreed to unveil the Holy Grail in honor of 
his father. Meanwhile Kundry bathes his feet. 
Gurnemanz, obeying Parsifal’s request, pours water on 
his head. Kundry takes from her breast a beautiful 
golden phial and, having poured the ointment over 
Parsifal’s feet, wipes them with the hair of her head. 
Parsifal accepts this tribute, and asks that Gurnemanz 
anoint his head with the same ointment, for this day 
he shall be crowned King. Gurnemanz does his bid- 
ding. Kundry has been watching Parsifal with in- 
tentness. There is no sign on his part that he recog- 
nizes her, but he dips water from the spring and, pour- 
ing it over her head, says: ‘‘My first ministration shall 
be this. I baptize thee. Have faith in the Redeemer.” 
Kundry, the fountain of tears at last released, bows to. 
the earth in humble happiness at her release. 
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All through this scene there have been vague 
waftures of almost unreal sweetness. Music, setting, 
atmosphere, everything, lends to it. Parsifal has felt 
it himself. He says to Gurnemanz, “How more than 
lovely the meadows appear to me today!” Gurnemanz 
answers, “That is Good Friday’s charm.” ‘Alas!’ 
wails Parsifal, “that day of supreme agony! Ought 
not on this day everything to be sad, steeped in 
mourning and in tears?” “You see,” replies Gurne- 
manz, ‘that it is not so. They are the sinners’ tears 
of repentance which today bathe meadow and plain 
with a holy dew; that is why they look so fresh and 
tender. Today all created things rejoice upon the 
earth once trodden by the Saviour’s feet, and wish to 
offer him their prayers. Beyond them it is to see Him 
upon the cross, wherefore they turn their eyes to re- 
deemed man. Man feels himself delivered from the 
burden and terror of sin, through God’s sacrifice of 
love made clean and whole. The grasses and flowers 
become aware of this, they mark that on this day the 
foot of man spares to trample them, that, even as 
God with heavenly patience bears with man and once 
suffered for his sake, man, in pious tribute, treads 
softly to avoid crushing them. All creation gives 
thanks for this, all the short-lived things that bloom; 
for today al Nature, absolved from sin, regains her 
day of Innocence.”’ Parsifal stoops and gently kisses 
the redeemed Kundry upon the forehead. 

Bells are heard in the distance summoning the 
knights to the Castle. Gurnemanz brings forth from 
the hermit’s cell a robe of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, and puts it upon Parsifal. Parsifal takes up the 
Spear and the three pass on through the forest towards 
the Castle. The bells increase in tone as the three 
enter the portals of the Castle. Again we are in the 
great domed hall. All is as before, except that the 
tables have been removed because they had ceased to 
be of use. The doors at the rear open to allow two 
companies of knights to enter, one bearing the bier of 
Titurel, the other the litter of Amfortas. The knights 


chant a song in which Amfortas is rebuked for per- 
mitting his father to die for lack of the privilege of 
viewing the Holy Grail. They urge Amfortas now to 
fullfil his function, and to unveil the Holy Grail. 
He at first seems about to do so, then suddenly ex- 
periences a revulsion of feeling as the knights press 
upon him. He tears open his tunic and bids them 
plunge in their swords. As he does so, Parsifal steps 
forward with the Spear and touches the wound with 
the Spearhead, the only source of cure. Parsifal cries, 
“Be whole, pardoned and absolved, for I now hold the 
office in your stead.”” Amfortas’ countenance im- 
mediately shows the ecstasy that has taken the place 
of utter gloom. Parsifal holds on high the Sacred 
Spear, while the Parsifal motif sounds loud and strong 
and clear through the hall. Parsifal then turns to 
perform the office of unveiling the Grail. A heavenly 
light suffuses the whole place. Then as the Chalice 
begins to glow, Titurel, for a moment reanimated, lifts 
himself with a gesture of benediction. Parsifal slowly 
moves the Chalice to and fro above the kneeling 
knights. As he does so, a dove descends from the 
dome above and floats just above his head. Kundry 
sinks softly on the altar stairs, the life-giving Grail 
having given her the life she desired most, in death. 
“With the interwoven Grail and Faith and Spear 
music letting down as if a curtain of silver and azure 
and gold, the poem closes.” 

The music-drama speaks its own message without 
forcing it. Love, pure love, poured out even in such 
a way as to pronounce a man a fool, has redemptive 
power. The world is saved, not through the wisdom of 
the world, but through the love of those who will love 
to the uttermost. God helps the man who ventures 
against the Klingsors of life in spite of the wisdom of 
those who say it cannot be done. Release comes to 
those who place their faith, not in the world, but in 
God. 

“The Holy Supper is kept indeed 
In whatso we share in another’s need.”’ 


Get Thee Behind Us, Christian! 


Henry M. Cary 


URING and following the “Manchurian inci- 
dent,”’ there was a mood of dissension and re- 
treat which swept over our people. It issued 

in murmurings to the effect that through this mission 
our church was trying to influence a foreign people 
unready for our message, unappreciative of our work. 
The political and economic steps taken by that foreign 
people then, were considered evidence of the accuracy 
of these utterances. Dr. Cary, on furlough in ’81 and 
32, and Dr. Etz, after his visit here in ’34, were suc- 
cessful in stemming the tide of those un-Universalist 
and retreatist murmurings. 

Recent events in the Far East have been great 
copy for the sensationalist newspapers shouting non- 
sense headlines across the land. Have our people gone 
glum and cautious again in a vote of suspicion and 
non-confidence? It is time that they turn once more 
to the editorial in the Leader for September 29, 1934. 
It was a real joy to read the case stated so well there: 
“The two great arguments for it (this enterprise in 


the Far East) are these: 1. The Japanese people are 
interested in ideas, and we have ideas to spread among 
them that contribute to world understanding and 
world peace. 2. Among the Japanese and Korean 
peoples are many who are so greatly under-privileged, 
so much below the poverty line, that their mere pres- 
ence here at home would wring our hearts and stir us 
to action. . . . We are not in Japan and Korea to 
make them remember the Sabbath day and go to 
church. We are here to teach them Universalist 
principles, to learn Japanese philosophy and life, and 
to help those in sore need.”’ It is high time that we 
turn again to “The Welcome to Dr. Etz’” and his 
speech at the Boston City Club, reported in the same 
issue. I listened rapt while Dr. Etz gave his im- 
passioned speech. “‘What we have been working at 
in Japan is not foreign missions, it is an extension of 
brotherhood. We have been working to make clear a 
point of view different from that of exaggerated na- 
tionalism. We have been trying to make Japan a 
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force for brotherhood and peace.” And if the need was 
great then, as all of us who heard it thus eloquently 
put knew, it is much more so now. Our world is irre- 
trievably a neighborhood. We can make no success 
of crawling into our shells in a futile attempt to avoid 
uncomfortable contact with people whose policies 
repel us. 

Our task is a big one. With each successive 
month its challenge mounts. Its need is greater with 
every new move into tighter lines of nationalism and 
the consequent hotter friction between nations. Our 
people at home must be stirred into realizing the 
significance of their ambassadorial influence here. 
I appeal to every minister, to every leader, to exercise 
all the eloquence and power at his command toward 
bringing our people into the spirit of and behind the 
movement of their enterprise here. 

This mission is dedicated to the spiritual unifica- 
tion of mankind. All its efforts are bent to this end. 
Its why is the why of Christianity anywhere. In the 
midst of ever stronger shouts of ‘class consciousness,”’ 
it works toward the “mass consciousness” of which 
Dr. Macpherson spoke. It strives to relieve suffering, 
to build character, to generate the courage all people 
need to face life as it is today. I am awed by the big 
responsibility, ever more impressive. Even men of 
long experience here feel thus. But I feel justified 
more and more by the demand I see for the type of work 
weare doing. The best teachers and the keenest minds 
our ranks can boast could find here challenge to every 
capacity they possess, to every belief they profess. 

My father worked on here when he knew better 
than anyone else that his body was reaching its 
breaking-point. And he did it not because it was his 
accepted and assigned duty, but because it was his 
supreme joy. These people were his friends whom he 
loved. They loved him, they have not forgotten, 
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they will not forget. Hand in hand with his valiant 
wife he worked with them, toward a goal beyond the 
horizon, beyond his children’s horizon, and _ their 
children’s. He felt successes and saw defeats to come. 
What Christian leader doesn’t? But always the aim 
merited, nay, compelled, the effort. That this en- 
terprise was a fit one he was absolutely certain, and he 
strove unceasingly to kindle the fire of that conviction 
and send it widespread through our people. It is the 
inevitable logic of the universalism of our faith that 
we carry our sense of human brotherhood to far 
places, that we work there for its spread beyond na- 
tional boundaries. 

If there should be talk—and there doubtless will 
be—of changes in the work of the Universalist General 
Convention so far as it concerns this mission, let it 
be talk of which our whole church may be proud. It 
will be un-Universalist—as remote from the implica- 
tions of Jesus’ teachings as one pole is from the other 
—unless it issues in a strong vote of confidence, a 
generous show of support. Nor is it a question of 
whether a small representation in the Far East should 
stand or fall. It is far more significant than that. 
It is the basic question of whether or not we are going 
to keep on testing our Universalism by applying it 
universally. It is a question of whether or not we are 
to permit the folly of a Universalist Church gone na- 
tional. 

A mission is more than an offering; it is equally 
as much an extended search for truth. Through it we 
both give and learn. Nothing could be more essential 
to a truly universal religion. If we are, therefore, to 
remain true to our universal purpose, what more can 
we do than to go on being Universalists by continuing 
to apply our religion universally? To those whose 
eyes see and whose ears hear there is only one possible 
move. Get thee behind us, Christian—and push! 


Temple Ohabei Shalom 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


O harbor containing all of the navies of the 
world could express such power as is expressed 
here tonight,” said Rabbi Samuel A. Abrams 

in welcoming the members and their guests at the 
annual Brotherhood Dinner of the Temple Ohabei 
Shalom in Brookline, Mass., on February 23. There 
was not one soul present who would not agree com- 
pletely with Rabbi Abrams’ statement. For every- 
one there felt that power—the power of brotherhood 
among men of good-will. The writer, a comparative 
stranger in Boston, felt the power of that spirit as he 
was graciously welcomed as a guest in the beautiful 
Temple Ohabei Shalom. Indeed, I was reminded by 
the occasion of an Old Testament quotation which I 
memorized once as a boy, “Behold how good and how 
pleasant it is for men and brothers to dwell together 
in harmony.” 

It was both good and pleasant, this annual 
breaking of bread, Hebrews entertaining their Gentile 
friends, both Catholic and Protestant. The invoca- 
tion was given by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Unitarian Church. 
At the call of the president of the Brotherhood, Mr. 


Ben G. Shapiro, all present stood for a moment of 
silent prayer in grateful memory of the Rev. S. Parkes 
Cadman, D. D., whose leadership of and loyalty to 
the National Council of Jews and Christians has 
meant so much to our country. 

President Shapiro later dedicated the meeting to 
the purposes expressed in the Declaration of the Na- 
tional Council of Jews and Christians, that “‘people 
of different religious convictions and differing cultural 
traditions may live together in amity and mutual 
respect.” 

Among those who brought greetings and mes- 
sages of fraternal good-will were Dr. Norman B. 
Nash, president of the Federation of Churches, the 
Honorable Charles Francis Adams, Paul G. Kirk, 
Commissioner of Public Safety, the Honorable A. H. 
Cohen, and our own Victor A. Friend, past president 
of the Universalist General Convention and president 
of the Boston Universalist Club. Bringing the greet- 
ings of the Universalist Club, Mr. Friend said in part: 

I have come to know and to love your president, 

Mr. Ben G. Shapiro, a noble man. Many times when 

I have been in conference with him and others, when 
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the usefulness of organized religion was being consid- 
ered, I have felt that spirit of leadership which must 
have controlled the life of that greatest of all Jewish 
leaders, Moses, in the spirit of this same man, Shapiro. 
It is a delight to be with him and to be under the mag- 
netism of his courage and sincerity. To have brought 
here, as you have tonight, outstanding religious leaders 
of many thoughts, where each and all can say those 
things closest to their hearts—this is an achievement 
that only a real leader with outstanding patience and 
perseverance could accomplish. 


The guest of honor and principal speaker was the 
Rt. Rev. Michael J. Ahern. Father Ahern’s address 
was wise and witty and winning. In fact I was so 
absorbed in my attention that I forgot to take notes. 
And that, after all, is about the highest compliment a 
reporter can give a speaker. Suffice it to say, however, 
that this beloved representative of the Catholic 
Church in America pleaded eloquently for the trans- 
formation of “the base metal of intolerance into the 
gold of good-will and friendship.” 

Equally witty and equally wise, and a bit more 
dynamic despite his fragile appearance, was the Metho- 
dist Bishop Charles Wesley Burns. I wondered what 
the Bishop would say, and did not envy him rising 
to speak after Father Ahern. Bishop Burns, however, 
His remarks showed that the 
Methodist version of brotherhood does not differ in 


any essential from either the Jewish or Catholic ver- 
sion. It did have, however, its own particular kind 
of Methodist fire. 

While Father Ahern was speaking, his Excellency 
Governor Charles F. Hurley arrived. At the end of 
the dinner the Governor gave a brief informal talk, 
in which he made a suggestion which this reporter 
hopes was more than a mere pleasantry. Said the 
Governor: “We ought to have more of such meetings 
as this all over the Commonwealth,” and he sug- 
gested that the services of Mr. Shapiro be drafted for 
that purpose. President Shapiro in replying offered 
his services in helping to realize the Governor’s ex- 
pressed wish. If the Protestants, Catholics, and Jews 
present take that suggestion seriously, they can do 
great things for interracial understanding in Massa- 
chusetts. 

After the speaking the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., General 
Superintendent and Secretary of the Universalist 
General Convention, and so ended another of the 
famous Brotherhood Dinners at Temple Ohabei 
Shalom. These dinners have become a valuable ex- 
pression of community solidarity in Metropolitan 
Boston. Each year their influence reaches farther and 
goes deeper. In our world, threatened with the ugly 
and tragic consequences of race prejudice, such affairs 
are extremely valuable. 


Deal with Causes 


Paul E. 


N a Texas town a number of years ago people were 
troubled with typhoid fever. Now and then an 
epidemic would break out in the community. 

Doctors, nurses and mothers would wrestle with the 
disease, sometimes winning their battles, sometimes 
losing. Finally, after a number of years, a health en- 
gineer came to the town. He was told of the menace 
and set about to discover the cause. He found that 
the stream of water that ran through the east section 
of the city contained typhoid germs. It was this sec- 
tion that was affected most by the epidemics. He fol- 
lowed the stream far up into the hills to a swampy 


_ region on the side of the mountain. Here he found the 


_ tal, physical and social. 


typhoid mosquito in large numbers, and in the marshy 
lands found many of the typhoid germs. Through his 


influence the swamp was drained, no more typhoid 


germs entered the stream at its source, and the dreaded 
menace to the community was eliminated. 

Social workers have the chance of concerning 
themselves with the fundamental causes of social 
maladjustment as well as the symptoms or secondary 
causes. We can go on forever dealing with symptoms, 
and fail to solve our problem. It is like pouring 
water in the proverbial sink hole; the more you pour 
in the more water is absorbed. So if various organiza- 
tions continue to produce maladjustment in society, 
you may go on dealing with children’s problems, family 
difficulties, unemployment, sickness, and old age for- 
ever, and still make no inroads on the problem. 

Our congested, over-populated, poverty-stricken 
city areas are the breeders of menacing diseases, men- 
Why continue to treat tb, 


Baker 


rickets, beri-beri, fever, and similar diseases, without 
dealing with the causes that go back to housing, to 
congested community life? Is it not true that much of 
our child delinquency, our crime and our demoralized 
social life starts in these communities where the nor- 
mal satisfactions of life are thwarted, if not entirely 
cut off? Research shows that the more congested the 
area, the greater the delinquency (Chicago Shaw 
Study). The large bulk.of our prostitution, venereal 
diseases and insanity is traceable to these poor com- 
munity areas. We must get rid of these cesspools that 
breed instability, disease and psychopathic conditions. 

One of the largest problems before us is that of 
unemployment. We still have people in America who 
are heads of families, or people with family responsi- 
bility, who are without permanent and adequate em- 
ployment. The machine has taken the place of hand 
labor. It is helping to produce the greatest wealth 
we have known, and yet people are unfed and without 
opportunity. 

Unemployment brings many of the problems with 
which social agencies are now struggling. The emer- 
gence of a great bulk of family incompatibility in the 
last few years is traceable in a large measure to the 
fact that the husbands are out of employment, with- 
out income, and under great mental strain. The 
alarming growth of psychopathic conditions among our 
population often is due to the insecurity and fear 
growing out of unemployment. The delinquency of 
youth, as it has increased the past few years, may be 
traced to the fact that young people are out of work, 
with leisure hanging heavy on their hands and often 
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wandering about the country without parental pro- 
tection or social obligation. The domestic, psycho- 
logical and social problems have increased tenfold. 
We are only treating symptoms unless we get back to 
the unemployment situation. 

Back of most of our social maladjustments is our 
economic life. Maldistribution of wealth is one of 
the primary causes to which we must give attention. 
Brookings Institute of Washington, D. C., in its not- 
able book entitled ‘“America’s Capacity to Consume,” 
gives some interesting facts related to this point. The 
work points out that in 1929, 36,000 American families 
each received an annual income of $75,000 or more. 
On the other hand 11,653,000 families each received 
$1,500 or less. Accordingly each of the rich families 
had an income about three hundred times that of each 
of the poor families. Such a concentration of wealth 
must be one of the causes back of our complicated 
social-welfare situation. 

Another problem related to the one just outlined 
is the war and armament problem in America. More 
than seventy-two percent of the federal income in 
our country is expended in paying for past, present 
and future wars. 

I have not mentioned the problem of eugenics, of 
birth control, of sterilization, of playground and rec- 
reational facilities, of club programs and club facilities, 
of race conflicts and race discrimination, of govern- 
mental corruption, waste and inefficiency. 

May I mention a few ways in which we may be 
able to fit into this situation? 

In every community there are various and sundry 
organizations, at least one of which deals with each 
of these problems, maybe indirectly. There is also a 
multitude of national organizations in the field. We 
can affiliate with these organizations, contribute a 
small amount of money to their work, be a propa- 
gandist for them. They are peace societies, leagues for 
civil liberties, leagues for industrial democracy, health 
organizations, fellowships for a new social order. 
They need us and we need the opportunity to channel 
our idealism. 

There is another group of organizations through 
which we can work. They represent every variety 
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of political, social, religious and intellectual group. If 
you are a member of one of these groups you will have 
innumerable opportunities to influence people in their 
thinking and to educate them on social problems. It 


may be a bridge club, a beach organization, a boating ~ 


group, a tennis tournament, a hiking club, a civic or- 
ganization, a business or professional group. All of 
you, in one way or another, are connected with such 
groups. Here is your chance in a calm but deliberate 
way to get your word in about conditions with which 
you deal and about ways of meeting these conditions 
in. a more adequate and intelligent way. 

One of our first responsibilities is to keep ourselves 
informed about local, state, national and international 
affairs, not through a partisan press but through jour- 
nals, monographs and books scientifically prepared 
that will give us the plain facts about world life and 
conditions. Tons of this kind of literature are pub- 
lished and much of it may be had for the asking. Our 
libraries are full of it, made available to us through the 
vision and understanding of some of our citizens. 
Too often the extent of our knowledge is the local 
press, which at best is most inadequate. 

We do not need to become radicals to do some of 
the things with which I have been dealing. We do 
not need to join any new political party or go out as 


enemies of organized life. The framework of our own ~ 


government and business life affords legitimate 
avenues for normal change and progress. I would have 
us exert ourselves to the end of helping to reconstruct 
our national life along legitimate lines in order to 
make modern life more satisfying and more secure. 
We must keep the respect of the people with whom we 
work; we must keep the confidence of the people who 
control our destiny; we must keep our place in com- 
munity life. The process is slow and to a surprising 
degree one of education; hence, it requires concen- 
trated thinking and intelligent action from us. 

In the nations most progressive and in line with 
the best social planning, social workers, social en- 
gineers, social statesmen, are still in great demand. 
Study the nations trying experiments in social plan- 
ning, in service to the mass of the population, and yor 
will find social work in the full bloom of life. 


Can America Become a Hermit Nation? 
W. Ellis Davies 


HE endeavors of Francisco Franco to overthrow 
T the democratically elected Spanish government 
by force have plunged religious liberals into 
a state of confusion. This confusion is precipitated 
by the failure clearly to recognize what liberalism 
should demand, specifically, in the Spanish situation 
and, generally, in regard to the growing threat of 
Fascist violence. 

At the present time three major convictions seem 
to be clamoring for recognition. 

First is the interventionist, who believes that 
Fascist aggressions should be stemmed at their source. 
The danger of intervention, however, is that it brings 
the risk of plunging the world into another war. 

The second prominent conviction is that of the 
extreme pacifist, who believes that ultimately the 


use of force can be discouraged only as a result of a 
growing number of people steadfastly refusing to take 
up arms in any military cause. This attitude, if it 
became widespread in democratic nations, would throw 
complete power into the hands of Fascist barbarism, 
making likely another dark age. 

The third, and apparently the most popular, con- 
viction is that of the isolationist (he will not always 
admit that his policy is isolationism) who seeks a 
policy of effective neutrality for America, a policy by 
which the old world is left to solve its own trouble- 
some problems while the new world continues the pur- 
suit of cloistered prosperity and quarantined peace. 

The interventionist seeks to save democracy or 
advance leftist movements at all costs; the extreme 
pacifist desires to conserve unadulterated his pacifist 
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absolute at all costs; the isolationist seeks to keep 
America out of war at all costs. The interventionist 
cares little about the pacifist absolute; the extreme 
pacifist is little concerned with saving democracy or 
discouraging predatory raids on Ethiopians or Span- 
iards; and the isolationist is less disturbed by the 
challenge to democracy, by the need of preserving 
the pacifist principle or helping a stricken European 
people, than he is by the prospect of America being 
embroiled in another war. 
Hence it is that among liberals there is little 
concerted action. Many liberals, however, have be- 
gun to give their support to the Emergency Peace 
Campaign, a part of the policy of which is to further 
the enactment into legislation of rigid neutrality 
measures. 
This growing tendency thus to support isolation 
constitutes a terrific danger. Apart from the obvious 
fact that neutrality measures are makeshifts which 
confess the failure of America substantially to con- 
tribute to the cause of world peace, isolationist neutral- 
ity is a quack remedy doomed in advance to failure. 
When the lawyer put to Jesus the question, ‘“Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus enunciated in the story of the 
Good Samaritan what might well be called the good 
neighbor policy. But the difference between the 
good neighbor policy of Jesus and that of America 
should become obvious by a simple modernization of 
the well-known story. 
From the religious viewpoint there can be no 
justification for a policy of isolation and neutrality. 
We in America cannot intelligently consider ourselves 
as unrelated to the rest of the world. We have a 
moral obligation to exert our influence to the limit 
in protection of peoples in danger; we have an ethical 
responsibility to help preserve the peace of the world; 
and it is a perversion of the good neighbor policy to 
recognize only an obligation to keep peace in our own 
hemisphere. 
We may be sure, too, that whatever in this world is 
ethically required is sooner or later economically and 
politically demanded. Neither man nor nation can 
evade ethical requirements without paying heavily. 
The price we may yet have to pay for our ethical eva- 
sion is made very clear by the answer to the question, 
can America become a hermit nation? 
A hermit is one who voluntarily deprives himself 
of whatever standard of living is available for a lower 
standard of living maintained in seclusion. To suppose 
that neutrality can be made to work during a general 
European war is to expect America voluntarily to be- 
come a hermit nation. 
Isolation from nations involved in a general 
European war would involve for us not only the sac- 
rifice of many minor luxuries, but at least of several 
major needs. We should have to deprive ourselves of 
imports of such things as manganese, necessary in steel 
production, of tin, essential element in much machin- 
ery, and of rubber, indispensable in many industries. 

We should also have to give up a substantial market 
- for our surplus products. Ultimately the economic 
and social cost of isolation would be so great that few 
_ people who really know our industrial and commercial 
_ history, and still fewer who know our psychological 
: temperament, believe us sufficiently self-sacrificing to 
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pay. It is almost certain that in a desperate effort to 
maintain our privileges which come from trade (and 
to profit from Europe’s misfortunes, as in the World 
War), we should put into motion our huge military 
forces, which are specially designed, not to defend our 
coasts and boundaries, but to launch offensives against 
foreign lands. 

The one stone capable of becoming the head of the 
corner, and supporting the tottering structure of 
Western civilization, is the one which the builders 
reject. That stone is international cooperation to 
prevent war. America’s only secure method of stay- 
ing out of a general European war is to prevent that 
war. This America could still do by joining the 
League of Nations, and by exerting the pressures 
which would cure it of the ineffectiveness of which we 
complain. We merely complain that it is ineffective, 
and keep it so by staying out. 

In our social relationships we seek the highest 
available degree of freedom for each individual by 
voluntarily limiting the freedom of all individuals. 
To guarantee the maximum possible freedom for each 
individual, without destroying the maximum possible 
freedom of other individuals, we have law courts and 
police forces which prevent persons from taking the 
law into their own hands. We thus forestall the 
chaos which would result from individual anarchy. 

But we refuse to give the same kind of system a 
chance to work among nations. We support the right 
of each individual nation to take the law into its own 
hands, to be the final judge in all cases concerning its 
relation with other nations. Of all nations opposing 
the extension of lawful techniques from men to nations 
we are the most guilty. We, the nation most powerful 
and influential to affect the construction of adequate 
peace machinery; we, who fought the Civil War to 
prevent secession and anarchical relations between 
the states of the Union; we, who have found it possible 
to prevent clashes between our states by maintaining 
a league of states which we call the United States— 
we, of all nations, refuse to support a similar system 
among the nations of the world. 

It is this blind spot in our national vision which 
makes possible the confusion of the interventionist, 
the extreme pacifist, and the isolationist. The con- 
flicting diversity of aims and techniques could be 
quickly dissipated by the effective functioning of a 
world court, were we only willing to do the things 
which would achieve such an end. 

Should America join the World Court and the 
League of Nations the objectives of interventionists, 
extreme pacifists, and isolationists could all be achieved. 
For the World Court, backed by a competent inter- 
national police system, could make not only unlikely 
or improbable, but actually impossible, the anarchical 
use of force. Democracy would not need interven- 
tionist volunteers, because no military force would be 
strong or suicidal enough to attack it. Extreme 
pacifism would become irrelevant and _ theoretical, 
because there would be nothing about which one 
could be an extreme pacifist (unless the pacifist would 
not consider being a policeman); and isolationism 
would be irrelevant, since there would be no war from 
which to isolate ourselves. 

Why, then, do we not recognize that the entire 
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problem of Fascist aggression should, instead of deep- 
ening bewilderment, make increasingly clear the need 
for united action among liberals to educate America 
into the League of Nations before it is too late? 

* * * 


BROTHERHOOD 
Gene Fosdick 


Much has been written, much has been spoken, of human 
brotherhood. But this joy, the striving toward which has 
claimed the noblest efforts of man, will continue to elude us until 
the approach is made on a spiritual path. The reality of the 
spirit must not only be accepted, it must be understood as the 
fundamental principle of life. 

The consideration of spirit is important, for spirit is the 
most vital, the most noble, the most precious, of all considera- 
tions. But the study of spirit in a pious Sunday morning wor- 
ship alone, and the neglect of its application in an efficient man- 
ner to the entire science of life, is sacrilegious in the extreme. 

One must realize that the approach to human brotherhood 
is the approach to the complete understanding and application of 
spiritual science to the life of every day. The Divine Saviors of 
mankind have made their sacrifice not for a superficial, weekly 
award of human worship, but to assist nature, to assist God in the 
perfection of the human manifestation of life. Brotherhood, be- 
ing a primary essential of human perfection, should begin, there- 
fore, by sincere attention to the Teachings of Divinity. 

“Search for the joy of inner exaltation. Discover and un- 
lock the gates of knowledge, and arm thyself in the under- 
standing of God’s plan.” 

The understanding of God’s plan will bring the under- 
standing of brotherhood, and the understanding of brotherhood 
will bring the greatest fullness to human associations. 


* * * 


THE NEWARK INDEPENDENT FORUM 


Nearly 5,000 diners formally launched the Community 
Forum as an independent institution in Essex House last night. 
They paid tribute to the forum’s executive director, the Rey. L. 
Hamilton Garner, and his wife, Mrs. Geneva Garner. 

Dr. Frank Kingdon, forum chairman and toastmaster, de- 
clared the occasion turned “a civic tragedy into a civic triumph.” 
He asserted the ouster of Mr. Garner and the forum from the 
Universalist Church of the Redeemer as “‘too radical’’ had served 
as a spur to the liberal forces of the community. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community Church 
of New York, said trustees of the Universalist church, in “‘out- 
raging a free pulpit and bringing the last insult upon a courageous 
servant of God and American traditions,” had helped bring a new 
era in the church. This began, he said, when the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club passed a resolution of protest calling upon ministers 
everywhere to refuse to accept any call to the Church of the 
Redeemer until its present administration had changed. 

Dr. Holmes said the ‘‘charge of church trustees” that Mr. 
Garner was active in the so-called ‘‘radical’’ A. C. L. U. proved 
Mr. Garner was a fine American consecrated to American ideals. 

“Mr. Garner is a priceless asset to this community,” Dr. 
Holmes said. “I want him, you want him, to stay here to carry 
on his work. 

Dr. Holmes, who was the first speaker at the forum when it 
was opened eight years ago, said that he had been commissioned 
by the Civil Liberties Union to be its representative at the meet- 
ing and that he was also there, unofficially, as a representative of 
ministers and as a citizen. 

“As a minister of the church, when this episode took place in 
Newark I felt the integrity, dignity and honor of my profession 
were at stake,” he said. ‘‘When Mr. Garner’s pulpit was seized 
and held against him, it was an injury to every minister.” 

For this reason, he continued, members of the Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club of New York had passed a resolution calling upon 
clergymen throughout the country to align themselves with 


Garner and to refuse to accept a call to the Universalist church 
here. 

‘Workers who use their hands have long since learned 
to stand together,” said Dr. Holmes, “but never before, to my 
knowledge, have professional workers united in the vindication 
of the honor of their profession. Now I know, because of what 
has happened here, that some day we shall be completely or- 
ganized, and if you laymen seek to violate the sanctity of the 
free pulpit you will go without ministers.” 

Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of the Universalist Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University, which Mr. Garner 
attended, praised his former pupil. He said: 

“A church which does not permit liberty of expression for 
those with whom it disagrees is not liberal. I believe in the kind 
of church Mr. Garner envisages.” 

Mayor Ellenstein pledged support to Mr. Garner and the 
forum. Dr. Kingdon, in oblique reference to Jersey City, where 
the Civil Liberties Union has clashed with police, said it was 
gratifying to live in a community where the mayor could appear 
at an occasion dedicated to maintaining civil liberties, “without 
which democracy cannot endure.” 

Dr. Kingdon said he had no patience with those who were 
afraid to examine and discuss new forms of government, such as 
Fascism and Communism. He added: 

“Democracy will survive only by looking these new ideas 
in the face and by proving its own strength in open battle with 
rival philosophies. It is to encourage social thinking of this sort 
that the forum must go on.”—The Newark Evening News and 
the Newark Ledger. 


* * * 


FIRST REPORT ON LOYALTY SUNDAY OFFERINGS 
AND GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTA PAYMENTS 


Up to March 6, 19387, fifty two Universalist churches have 
been given credit on their General Convention quotas through 
Loyalty Sunday offerings amounting to $1,158.24. They are 
as follows: 

Alabama: Ariton; Brewton. 

Connecticut: Hartford; Norwich. 

Illinois: Chicago, St. Paul’s; Urbana. 

Indiana: Indianapolis. 

Towa: Mt. Pleasant. 

Maine: Bath; Brunswick; Caribou; Dexter; Gardiner; 
Oakfield; Pittsfield; Portland, Congress Square; Portland, Mes- 
siah; South Windham; Westbrook. 

Massachusetts: Abington; Adams, North; Cambridge; Can- 
ton; Chelsea; Gloucester, Independent Christian; Lowell, First; 
Lowell, Grace; Marblehead; Melrose; Medford, First; Peabody; 
Rockport; Weymouth, North; Leominster. 

Minnesota: Owatonna. 

New Hampshire: Concord; Dover; Portsmouth; Woods- 
ville. 

New York: Bristol; Buffalo; Dolgeville; Oneonta; Schuyler 
Lake. 

Pennsylvania: Athens; Girard. 

Ohio: Columbus; Milford; Rockland. 

Rhode Island: Valley Falls. 

Vermont: Morrisville. 

Wisconsin: Monroe. 

Twenty-four isolated Universalists with no church connec- 
tions at the present time have also joined in the Loyalty Sunday 
offering, contributing a total of $101.95. 

Since the first of October, 1936, the beginning of the General 
Convention fiscal year, the following churches not included in the 
above list have also been credited with payments on quota. 
(Note: The thirty-four churches in this list which are starred 
have received quota credit through Loyalty contributions from 
individuals—general church offering not yet received.) 

Alabama: McGowin’s Ferry*. 

California: Pasadena. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; New Haven*. 
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Illinois: Oak Park*; Table Grove*. 

Indiana: Galveston*; Muncie*; Oaklandon. 

Iowa: Mitchellville. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. 

Maine: Andover*; Livermore, Second*; Machias; West 
Paris. 

Massachusetts: Arlington; Attleboro, Murray*; Attleboro, 
North; Boston, Second*; Brockton; Brookline*; Dana, North; 
Everett*; Fitchburg*; Hardwick*; Lawrence*; Malden; Medford 
Hillside*; Monson; Orange; Orleans; Saugus*; Shirley; Somer- 
ville, First*; Somerville, West; Spencer*; Westminster *. 

Michigan: Farmington. 

Minnesota: Minneapolis, Church of the Redeemer. 

New Hampshire: Kensington; Nashua. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Brooklyn, All Souls*; Brooklyn, Good Tidings; 
Brooklyn, Our Father*; Canandaigua*; Dexter; Ellisburg*; Fort 
Plain*; Lockport; Mount Vernon; North Salem*; Nunda; Salis- 
pury Center; Utica. 


Ohio: Belleville; Caledonia*; Cleveland*; Hamilton*; Mt. 


Gilead*; North Olmstead; Springboro. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Messiah; Reading. 
Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Providence, First; Woonsocket*, 
Vermont: Barre*; Brattleboro*; Derby Line; Richmond; 
Springfield; South Strafford; Vernon. 
Canada: Olinda. 


* * * 


NORTH AMERICAN GEOGRAPHY 


Our able British contemporary, the Church Times, quotes 
the following delightful howlers from The Land of Sinim, quarterly 
publication of the North China and Shantung Mission: 

“U. §. A, is the boundary between Canada and Mexico.” 

“The raw materials imported into Switzerland are cotton, 
silk, and also tourists from England and U.S. A.” 

“August 27th was Confucius’ bathday.”’ 

“One of the factors that help the growth of a port: it must 
be warm so that it does not freeze in winter; for example—Hell.”’ 

Apropos the first of the above howlers, who is the Church 
Times to scoff at ignorance of North American geography? On 
another page of the very same issue the editor, reviewing the 
new edition of Whittaker’s Almanack, confesses bewilderment: 

“Yet we are worried—it’s figures again—by one entry. In 
the section, free as always from any sectarian bias, on the Reli- 
gions of the World, we are told that there are 40,000,000 Roman 
Catholics in North America; and 1,000,000 Orthodox. In the 
table below, in which are catalogued the religions of Canada and 
of the United States, Canada is given 4,285,383 Roman Catholics 
and 102,389 Orthodox, while in the U. S. A. there are 18,605,003 
Roman Catholics and 259,394 members of the Orthodox Churches. 
Now, if in the U. S. A. and Canada together there are only 
22,890,391 Roman Catholics and 361,788 Orthodox, where are 
the odd 17,000,000 Roman Catholics and 600,000 Orthodox? 
On what Atlantis do they reside?” 

Well, as a matter of fact the larger statistics include Central 
as well as North America. But many of the extra Orthodox are 
doubtless in Alaska, and some of the elusive Romanists in New- 
foundland. And has the editor of the Church Times never heard 
of that rather considerable North American Republic, Mexico? 
Or does he think that was a part of the Chinese schoolboy’s 
inventions?—The Living Church. 


* * * 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES ON ELIOT 


The nomination of Frederick M. Eliot, of St. Paul, as candi- 
date for the presidency of the American Unitarian Association, 
a nomination which will unquestionably be endorsed by formal 
election at the annual meetings in May, is an event not only of 
promise, but of prophecy for all religious liberals. It is an omen 
of a new day for churches all too long languishing in confusion 


and uncertainty. Mr. Eliot is the grandson of the great William 
G. Eliot, founder of Washington University, St. Louis, and is the 
son of the saintly Christopher R. Eliot, for many years minister 
of the Bulfinch Place Church in Boston. He is a graduate of 
Harvard and of the Harvard Divinity School. There could be 
no better birth nor training than this! After a period of service 
as assistant to Dr. Crothers in the old First Parish, of Cambridge, 
Mr. Eliot went to St. Paul, and for twenty years has given dis- 
tinguished ministry to Unity Church and to the city. An un- 
blemishable character, a brilliant and courageous mind, utter 
devotion to religious and civic idealism, and a gentle yet staunch 
spirit, were revealed during these years as dominant qualities of 
this man’s life. Then in 1934 came his appointment as chairman 
of the famous Appraisal Commission of the Unitarian body, and 
the discovery in him of leadership of the first order. Other per- 
sons of importance had their share in the work of the Commission, 
but Eliot’s was the conceiving and directing mind. Even a casual 
reading of the Commission’s report reveals a first-class achieve- 
ment of religious statesmanship. What more inevitable than that 
Mr. Eliot should now himself be challenged to lead the Unitarians 
on their new path of progress into the future? We know with 
what conscientiousness Mr. Eliot has pondered the problem of 
moving out of the field of pastoral and public service into the 
field of executive administration. We know also with what a 
single eye to duty and devotion he has made his decision—and 
made it well, for as president of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion he becomes minister ef a nation-wide parish and servant of 
all public interests of human welfare. We believe that he is enter- 
ing upon a life-career, and prophesy for it abounding happiness 
and memorable achievement.— Unity. 
* * * 


THREE MINISTERS ON TEACHING AND PREACHING 


It’s certainly wonderful, the advantages students have here 
at San Jose State College. 

Now if students wanted to get christened, married or buried 
(perish the thought), they don’t even have to set foot off the 
campus, for among the college faculty members are three or- 
dained ministers. 

Mr. Elmo Robinson, psychology and philosophy instructor, 
Mr. Earl Count of the Biology Department, and Mr. James H. 
Woodruff of the Social Science Department, are all full-fledged 
ministers of various denominations. 

First take mild-mannered Mr. Robinson, who has been 
pastor of both Universalist and Unitarian churches in the East 
and in California before becoming a college professor. Just now 
Mr. Robinson is experiencing some difficulty with the Univer- 
salist heads because they have a rule that Universalist ministers 
cannot engage in secular occupations, and formerly they had ex- 
cepted teachers. But recently the Universalists decided that the 
job of college instructor is a secular occupation, so Mr. Robinson’s 
standing as a Universalist minister is up in the air right now. 

Then take Mr. Woodruff, who reveals he has been connected 
with churches as long as he can remember, and at one time looked 
forward to being a missionary in China. While still a student at 
Boston University, he journeyed up to New Hampshire to preach 
at a Methodist church, and before becoming a college professor, 
presided at pulpits throughout the country. 

Then there is Mr. Count, who between zoological lectures 
finds time to be an assistant rector at a local Episcopal church. 

And how do they compare the teaching profession with the 
preaching profession? 

Says Mr. Robinson, ‘‘Teaching is easier than preaching; less 
arduous on the nervous system, but lacking the thrills of the 
ministry.” 

And declares Mr. Woodruff, ““To me, teaching is preaching. 
In the ministry you stimulate people to think along religious lines, 
and in school you teach people to think along intellectual 
lines.” 

And lastly says Mr. Count, ‘“Teaching is one thing, and ad- 
ministrating a parish is another.””—The Spartan Daily, San Jose, 
Calif. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


AN EDITORIAL REACTION 


The task of answering the attack in The Leader, veiled in 
the manner of humor, on a Unitarian harmony to which ap- 
parently it objects, is not mine. But I do wish to philosophize 
on the nourishment that some intellects seem to derive from 
battles that turn on the misuse of words. 

Any half-educated person knows that humanism, a com- 
paratively few years ago, was generally used in accordance with 
the following definition: ‘‘Religious humanism grounds spiritu- 
ality in human living, thus contrasting sharply with superhuman, 
supernatural, and absolutistic value-schemes. Throughout its 
history humanism has centered attention on the study, the worth, 
and the enhancement of human life.” 

Then for a time a wholly different use of the word, and a 
barren one, crept in—in which the term was used as a contrast 
to deism, and for a time there was a fine battle of wind and paper, 
now happily at an end. The fact that it is at an end seems to 
give great pain to The Leader, which in its editorial laboriously 
misstates almost every fact that it purports to place before its 
readers.— Norman Hapgood, in Christian Register. 


* * 


DR. CHARLES R. JOY THROWS LIGHT ON MATTERS 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

I have no desire to prolong any discussion concerning myself, 
but since I cherish the good-will of my Universalist friends, and 
since inaccurate statements have recently appeared in the col- 
umns of The Christian Leader, I feel that I must at least send the 
following corrections. 

In the first place, your editorial states that Dr. Hunt has 
eliminated himself. This is not true. Dr. Hunt retires by the 
action of the nominating committee, not by his own volition. 

Secondly, you describe the post that was offered to me as a 
“clerkship.” This is hardly accurate. In our present adminis- 
trative machinery a department secretaryship is an important 
post, and very able men now hold that office with the Association. 

Dr. Lathrop, however, in his comment upon your editorial, 
makes two mistakes that are far more serious. He states that I 
did not accept ‘‘the nomination to the vice-presidency in charge 
of ministerial affairs.”’ This is a complete misinterpretation of 
the situation. In the new plan there is to be no vice-presidency 
in charge of ministerial affairs, as Dr. I.athrop knows very well. 
The administrative vice-presidencies are to be abolished, and the 
two officers who hold that post now were to be demoted below 
the new office of executive vice-president, and below the office of 
secretary, to the post of department secretary. 

As to the nature of the secretaryship offered to me, you are 
far more accurate than Dr. Lathrop in describing its nature. It 
is primarily a desk job, and must be that because of the nature 
of the work to be done. I know that Dr. Eliot and Dr. Lathrop 
have different ideas as to this work, but they forget that in our 
congregational polity neither ministers nor churches permit 
what Dr. Lathrop calls the ‘handling of the clergy,” and Dr. 
Eliot’s Commission, arriving at the conclusion, for which no un- 
challenged evidence has yet been produced, that the present 
administration has been arbitrary, autocratic, and authoritative, 
is determined that the new policy of the Association shall be one 
of decentralization of authority. What becomes, then, of the 
secretaryship of the department of the ministry? It must re- 
main what it has always been: predominantly the responsibility 
for the supplying of pulpits and the arranging of schedules of 
candidates. It is important that this should be done well, but 
it is a far remove from the general administration of denomina- 
tional affairs with which I have been entrusted, and it does not 
interest me. 

More important, however, is it to correct Dr. Lathrop’s 
amazing statement that the intent of the Association some years 
ago, when the term of office for the president, administrative 
vice-presidents, treasurer, and secretary was changed from one 


to four years, was ‘‘to establish a custom similar to that which per- 
tains to the President of the United States—one term, and if 
that proves satisfactory, one re-election.’””’ I have no doubt 
that it was Dr. Lathrop’s intent, but I have never heard anyone 
else in our denomination give expression to that point of view. 
If it was in Dr. Cornish’s mind in his retirement, it is very strange 
that no mention of this consideration or policy appears in the 
long statement which he made to the Board of Directors and 
published in the Leader and the Register. It is very strange that 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot made no mention of it when he retired. It 
is very strange that it has never been referred to by the Board of 
Directors of the Association. It is very strange that the elected 
officers of the Association have never been informed as to this 
limitation. I am not raising here the question of what seems to 
me the transparent unwisdom of making the service of the As- 
sociation a kind of political football, and so dissuading able men 
from resigning their parishes to accept such service, I am simply 


_ stating that the policy advocated by Dr. Lathrop is clearly not the 


present policy of the Unitarian denomination. I should be 
greatly interested to know if Dr. Frederick Eliot understands 
that he has been nominated for one term, or at most two terms of 
office, and that eight years hence he will be supplanted and forced 
to seek other employment, no matter how competent and in- 
spired his leadership has been. 

I dwell on this point, because this is far more important to 
the future of the Unitarian fellowship than any minor problem 
concerning myself. 

In a stenographic report of the annual meeting of the 
Association in 1923, when the Commission on Polity proposed 
this change in the By-Laws, Dr. Griffin, speaking for the Com- 
mission, said: ‘‘We believe that the executive officers—the 
president, the administrative vice-president, the secretary and 
the treasurer—should be elected for periods of four years each. 
At the present time it is not possible for an administrative officer 
to plan out his campaign for more than a single year. It is better 
that he should be able to look forward to at least four years in 
making his plans. We therefore recommend that these officers 
be elected for periods of four years each.” 

Again, at the annual meeting in the following year, when 
this change in the By-Laws was formally adopted, Dr. Griffin, 
speaking again for the Commission, said: ‘‘The present law is 
one year. It is manifestly impossible for a man to make his 
best plans if he is making these plans on the basis of a single 
year.” 

If it was the intent of the Commission to limit the president 
to two terms of four years each, the Commission never made 
this intent known. 

It is clear from these extracts from the records of the annual 
meetings that Dr. Lathrop is mistaken in his interpretation of 
the present policy of the American Unitarian Association. 

Charles R. Joy. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * 


BETTER THAN IF WRITTEN FOR PUBLICATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for the prominent position given in 
the Leader to my plea for the summer school here in the moun- 
tains. Now I want to add a news item to that article for which 
I trust you can find place. 

Under the leadership of the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, state 
president, and the Rev. Hannah J. Powell, who is still seeking 
to serve the people of the mountains, the women of Maine have 
pledged $40 to pay for a kindergarten teacher at the Inman’s. 
Chapel summer school. Thus Maine lives up to its motto, 
Dirigo, I lead. Maine leads—what state will follow in her train 
in helping make possible an important work in the Old North 
State? 

You are lucky that I am so confounded lazy when it comes 
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to operating a typewriter and writing things out. Else I should 
probably be bombarding you with articles; there is so much 
down here that I would like to write about. Then also I have an 
article on the Sins of Liberalism bubbling within me, Believe 
it or not, my experience has led me to believe that those sins 
are intolerance, narrowness, and unwillingness to grant freedom 
of thought or the right to being considered honest to those who 
dare to differ from them. Personally I wish a law might be 
passed forbidding anyone under penalty of death almost from 
using that abused word liberal for at least twenty years. But I 
had better be careful, or my typewriter will run away with me and 
I shall find myself writing that article. And the purpose of this 
letter is simply to thank you for your help and interest in the 
work we are trying to do here. 
George C. Boorn. 
Canton, N.C. 


an & 


MR. LOWRY TON. E. S. 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

If the Leader will be gracious enough to permit a continued 
exchange of opinions between N. E. S. and myself, there are a 
few observations I would like to make on his letter printed Feb. 13. 

1. I want to apologize. When I mentioned the signing of 
names as significant, I supposed he had judged me a “narrow 
radical” because he knew whoI am. After nearly twenty years 
active ministry I am not entirely unknown in the denomination, 
and I did not think he would judge me on the basis of a single 
article and letter. He says he did, so I apologize and admit 
“names are of no importance.” 

2. He reads into the articles by Mr. Ledyard and myself “‘the 
bitterest hatred not only of capitalism but of capitalists.” I 
speak for Mr. Ledyard, judging him, not from the basis of one 
article but from a close friendship of twenty years, and I know 
Mr. Ledyard does noi hate individual capitalists as such. As for 
myself, I can truthfully say I hate no one, life is too short to in- 
dulge in such foolishness. 

3. It would be well to restate the original issue between us. 
In my article I quoted a lady as saying she believed the task of 
the church is to preach a ‘‘serene, restful type of religion.’’ This 
is the point to which N. E. S. objected. While he admits that 
Jeremiah does not furnish a tradition for such preaching, he says 
there is “‘in fact some Biblical tradition for the kind of preaching 
the lady wanted to hear.” I challenged N. E. S. to give illus- 
trations of great Biblical teachers the burden of whose message 
was the “‘serene restful type of religion.”” N. EK. S. now replies 
stating the admitted fact that Jesus’ gospel is a gospel of love, 
not of hate, and that Jesus even loved a ‘‘capitalist—the young 
man who had great possessions.”’ He goes on to say that when 
the young man went sorrowfully away, Jesus did not break forth 
into violent denunciations, but spoke with “‘sorrow and regret.” 

Since this is the only illustration N. E. S. offers, presumably 
he offers this incident as evidence of the “‘serene and restful type 
of religion.”’ Of course it is trite to say that ‘‘Jesus’ gospel is a 
gospel of love.”” We all agree, but “love” is not conducive to 
“serenity and peace”’ in the face of evil. I should like to call the 
same witness and consider the rest of the story. (It is found in 
the 19th chapter of Matthew.) Instead of being “‘serene and 
restful’ one would think the young man found Jesus’ advice 
rather disturbing. Suppose the minister of today said to his 
rich young parishioner (the capitalist), “If you want to be a 
Christian, go sell what thou hast and give to the poor.’”’ Then 
suppose he added the words Jesus added on this occasion, “‘Verily 
I say unto you, it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Would the average congregation consider such preaching con- 
ducive to “serenity and peace?” Would N. E.8.? The young 
man apparently did not, for he went sorrowfully away, and cer- 
tainly the contemporaries of Jesus did not so think of the burden 
of his message, for they crucified him, and the charge they 
brought was, “He stirreth up the people.”” (Luke 23 : 5.) 

Certainly, Jesus’ gospel is a gospel of love; certainly he 


loved sinners. So do the “radicals” of today whom N. E. S. 
condemns. Most “radicals” point out that poverty exists today 
in the midst of potential plenty, not because individuals are bad, 
but because society itself is organized on the basis of greed—the 
profit motive. ‘Radicals’ say we need to reorganize society 
on the basis of Jesus’ ideal of mutual helpfulness. If they point 
to disaster that awaits when we fail to follow this ideal and con- 
tinue to follow Greed, it is because they still believe in the Pauline 
statement that “the wages of sin is death.”’ 

Today, as in the days of the prophets and of Jesus, those 
who profit by the system of exploitation object to the preaching 
of a social gospel of mutual helpfulness and denounce those who 
insist upon the application of the principles of Jesus’ gospel of 
love to society as ‘‘subversive” and “radical.’”’ Such preaching 
today is just as conducive to “‘peace and serenity”’ as it was among 
the Scribes and Pharisees of Jesus’ day. 

I am still waiting for the “illustrations of great Biblical 
teachers the burden of whose message is the serene restful type of 
religion.” 


Lewis R. Lowry. 
Perry, N-Y. 


* * 


LET THE YOUNG MEN TRY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of January 30, page 132, there is a short edi- 
torial on ‘‘Letting the Young Men Try,” which closes with, 
‘What do our readers think about it?”’ and I must put my little 
word in. 

I am truly sorry for the unemployed ministers. I should 
be just as sorry for the young men, were they shut off from 
preaching during their student. days in the theological schools. 
It seems to me that the preaching is a very vital part of their 
training, and, as the articles further states, there are parishes that 
cannot afford to pay a regular minister. Winthrop Universalist 
church can be counted among the number, yet we would dislike 
being deprived of our students, for it would mean the closing of 
our church. 

Since our edifice was built in 1888, we have had 162 minis- 
ters in our pulpit. By far the greater number have been stu- 
dents from the Canton Theological School. 

Some of our brightest men in the denomination today 
preached their first sermon in our pulpit, and many of them, 
whom we have been privileged to have return to us after many 
years of pastorship away, have thanked us most fervently for 
the training they received here. The majority of the students 
have served us faithfully and well, and we are justly proud to 
have been a help to them, as they have been to serve us. 

I say emphatically, for all concerned, “‘Let the young men 
try.” 

Mena Stearns. 
Winthrop, N. Y. 
* * 


DISHONEST POLITICAL ATTORNEYS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have your note with my returned manuscript. Your 
statement regarding the “political attorney’ part of the article 
is a most definite illustration of the difficulty that blocks all 
political reform. 

Until our greater leaders realize how deliberately crooked a 
political attorney can be, all efforts at reform will be sidetracked 
or run into the ditch. 

The very nature of the work of our church leaders is such as 
to force them to refuse to believe the truth regarding such po- 
litical attorneys. Such persons are often the very finest supporters 
ot the church, yet the lowest type of crooks because they delib- 
erately plan to assume all virtue in order to get by with any po- 
litical support that they may wish to put over. Have you ever 
read ‘‘The Prince” by Machiavelli? 

The worst feature of the political attorney is his peculiar 
skill in destroying the influence of honest men and bringing them 
into disrespect. One political attorney has more influence at 
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this time in a political campaign than a dozen honest patriotic 
workers for the people. The fact that there are many honest per- 
sons to one dishonest person amounts to little if we permit the 
one dishonest person to control our public affairs. The people 
have not come to realize that there has developed this class of 
deliberate deceivers and are not prepared to resist their influence. 

Honest people are not usually skilled in looking out for their 
own reputations and are, therefore, easy victims of the political 
attorney’s deliberate efforts to ruin their standing. This condi- 
tion tends to keep our best citizens from entering political cam- 
paigns, and when they do run for office they are usually easily 
disposed of by the political attorney. 

Unless we can lessen the influence of the political attorney 
in election campaigns we shall drift into a revolution. The 
American voters can learn to separate the true from the false in a 
campaign if only they can have opportunity to discuss the issues 
freely. Local forums in the church buildings would go far in pro- 
viding the necessary experience in judging of political propaganda 
to overcome the work of the paid political attorney, the out- 
growth of the old-type spellbinder. 

Frank Henry Selden. 


Lundys Lane, Penn. 
* x 


FROM THE PRESIDENT OF MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have read your editorial “‘Unitarians Facing Momentous 
Changes” with confusion and concern—with confusion because 
of the mixture of insight and ignorance that it displays; with 
concern because of its mischief-making possibilities. Did I not 
know the thought to be unthinkable I might deem the editorial 
to be written for the purpose of stirring up trouble in a situation 
where, somewhat to your amazement, no trouble seems to exist. 

Permit me to call your attention to certain misstatements of 
fact whose correction would have been certain had well-informed 
members of the Unitarian Church, rather than the imagination, 
been called on to interpret recent developments in that church. 

(1) Although it must be admitted that Frederick May Eliot 
for twenty years has been a Westerner, it by no means follows 
(as those who classify theological opinions geographically some- 
times assume) that he is therefore a humanist. It is true that 
ten years ago, before the issue was a controversial one, a sermon 
of his was included in the volume ‘‘Humanist Sermons,” but if 
you were to look it over today, changing the word humanist 
wherever it occurs to the word Unitarian, nothing inconsistent 
with a progressive Unitarian theism could be read in it. During 
the years of controversy Dr. Eliot has not engaged in it, has not 
aligned himself with a party, has preached and conducted worship 
in such fashion as to satisfy the devotional needs of those holding 
a theistic position. Theologically I believe that Dr. Eliot treads 
a middle way, and such a path is a good one for the leader of a 
growing religious body. It is because he is not an extremist, and 
because he commands the confidence of all sections of a free 
church, that he occupies a position of leadership today. 

(2) Dr. Eliot was not ‘shoved to the front (to quote your 
elegant phrase) by Curtis W. Reese, Raymond Bragg and other 
leading humanists.” He was already there, or well on his way, 
when Curtis Reese was beginning to make his reputation as sec- 
retary of the Western Conference, and Raymond Bragg was 
leaving the Meadville Theological School to begin, as a stripling, 
his promising career. If I know anything of the temper of our 
body (and few have had more favorable opportunities to know 
it) the “shoving” of Dr. Eliot towards the presidency of the 
A. U. A. during the past few months has been due to the spon- 
taneous pressure of the whole church, in response to well-nigh 
unanimous demand. 

(3) Palfrey Perkins is not “running for office’ as secretary 
of the A. U. A. So to describe his nomination, if you will permit 
me to say so, is the meanest dig in your editorial. I happen to 
be the man who was chosen, after the directors had decided to 
have an honorary instead of a paid secretary, to approach Dr. 


Perkins to gain his assent. He accepted reluctantly, from a high 
sense of duty, to do his part to make the incoming administration 
successful. Your statement, unwittingly no doubt, but neverthe- 
less effectively, constitutes a slur on Dr. Perkins’ motive that I 
for one resent. ; 

(4) The ‘‘veteran’” Dr. Cornish did not “‘eliminate’”’ himself, 
as you imply, in order to avoid a fight. His own statement, which 
perhaps you did not have opportunity to read, that having 
passed the customary retiring age he did not wish to be consid- 
ered for a third four-year term as president, must be taken at its 
face value. After more than twenty years of service to the 
American Unitarian Association, almost half of them as its head, 
Dr. Cornish will retire in May with increasing appreciation of 
the high quality of that service. 

(5) Unitarians are not afraid of talk about humanism and 
theism; they are simply tired of it, for they have gone beyond the 
point where controversy on this issue is fruitful. Asa theist lam 
grateful for the contribution which the humanist movement has 
made to my theism, forcing me to define it clearly, to discard 
meaningless symbols, and to meet more nearly on his own ground 
the honest modern seeker for truth. Those in our body, especially 
among the younger men, who still use the word humanism to de- 
scribe their theological position, appreciate, as some of their leaders 
failed to do, the religious significance of man’s relationship with 
the universe, and are less at variance with those who state that 
relationship in theistic terms. Even though you were to include 
yourself among the “dull and witless Universalists’’ for whom 
you say your editorial was written, you are, I believe, neither so 
dull nor so witless as not to know that in the history of thought 
many apparently antagonistic points of view have been recon- 
ciled, and as the interpretation of seemingly opposite concepts 
has changed, those holding them have drawn closer together. 

Having through our appraisal taken account of stock, theo- 
logically and organizationally, Unitarians are united to face the 
opportunities and responsibilities of a new age. Your somewhat 
wistful bid for a theological fight in the Unitarian body over Dr. 
Eliot’s election is, I am afraid, not going to be taken up. 

Sydney B. Snow. 


* a 


A LOYAL FRIEND IN ILLINOIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am sending you $2.50 to pay my subscription for the 
Leader. Lintended to send it the first of January but I neglected 
it. I am slow about other things, lame with rheumatism and 
getting old. I was eighty-one last Tuesday, the 16th, but my 
eyes are good. I read a lot, especially the Leader. I have been 
reading this magazine since I was a young girl in my father’s 
home. He was one of the founders of our church. I well re- 
member it. Brother Harris was our first minister and organized 
our church in the Methodist church here in Hutsonville. 

I have one of Manford’s Magazines yet. Istill like to read it. 

I always read Johannes’ Cruisings. I read them when he 
and his wife were on their trip around the world. And the visits 
to the Little Hill Farm, to your old home, and the purchase and 
remodeling of Joseph’s View. It must be a wonderful view! 
And the good work you are doing at the church at Beards 
Hollow—your meetings in August are so interesting. 

And the good work you and your wife did in the World 
War. God bless you for it. 

I wish you and the new manager, Mr. Lalone, success. 

Mrs. Edward Rains. 

Hutsonville, Ill. 

* * 


WANTS MORE THUNDER OVER JERUSALEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What you said in criticism of the poet, Allen E. Cross, made 
me strong for him. There ought to be more “Thunder Over 
Jerusalem” and a lot more of thunder over the average Univer- 
salist church. 

ue 
Washington, D.C. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


In Honor of Professor Macintosh 


The Nature of Religious Experience. 
By Various Authors. (Harper. $2.50.) 


Eleven former students of Prof. Doug- 
las Clyde Macintosh of Yale Divinity 
School have united in the preparation of a 
volume of essays in his honor on the occa- 
sion of his sixtieth birthday. The list in- 
cludes men who are now teaching in several 
institutions, four themselves in Yale: 
Bewkes of Colgate, Ferm of Wooster, 
Thomas of Dartmouth, Bixler of Harvard, 
the Niebuhrs, one of Yale and the other of 
Union Theological Seminary, Kruse of 
Wesleyan, Calhoun, Northrop, and Harts- 
horne of Yale, and Robinson of Indiana. 
These men pay to their friend and teacher 
the highest tribute any teacher could ask: 
they discuss his theses with the utmost free- 
dom and do not hesitate to differ when re- 
flection and study have carried them be- 
yond the position of the man who inspired 
them to think. There has been no at- 
tempt to secure unity; instead, the au- 
thors take satisfaction in bringing together 
a group of essays which show that this 
teacher has aroused a critical response in 
the minds of the men who have worked 
under his direction. 

Dr. Macintosh has emphasized and 
welcomed the achievements of natural 
science in our time, and he has brought to 
the study of religion the methods and 
philosophical assumptions which underlie 
the success of scientific investigation. He 
has emphasized the data of concrete re- 
ligious experience and has worked out a 
validation of religious convictions on the 
basis of such experience. He has thus 
brought religion into close touch with 
both common sense and with disciplined 
knowledge which we call science, and it 
is this that his students gratefully remem- 
ber even when they regard his conclusions 
as unjustified, or think that he has “‘tried 
to prove too much.” 

Dr. Ferm, after a discussion of religious 
experience, doubts whether the theologian 
should seek or expect certainty, even if he 
finds the empirical approach congenial. 
He thinks the theologian of the future may 
well “return to a more modest hope,” 
seeking along with other interpreters of 
life “what appears to be most probably 
true about his world.’ He feels that a 
theology based primarily upon religious 
experience represents a detour away from 
the main thoroughfare of historical the- 
ology and reveals the mood of an age 
“searching desperately for a new and more 
satisfying type of apologetic.’””’ Thomas 
offers a systematic critique of the empirical 
approach while acknowledging its positive 
contribution. It is important in so far as 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


it reminds us of the necessity of consciously 
seeking religious experience if our faith is 
to be made deeper and more fruitful, but 
by itself it cannot yield religious knowledge. 
And Bixler, similarly critical, replies to 
the claims of the empiricist that religion 
holds to its conviction that a naturalistic 
view of mind (characteristic of the empiri- 
cist) leads to skepticism in the field of 
knowledge and relativism in the field of 
values. View the human being in terms of 


his instinctive drives and biological ad- 


justments to environment, and you miss 
the glory of man. He is a creature who 
“finds himself able to respond not merely 
to the acquisitive, competitive demands of 
life, but also to the persuasive influences 
of reason and spirit.’’ As he becomes a re- 
flective human being ‘‘with insight into the 
nature of things as they are, objects are for 
him no longer existences in time and space, 
but bearers of an essence, a quality which 
illumines them with a light that never was 
on sea or land.” As he steps outside the 
world of immediate objects and adjust- 
ments, thus coming to himself, he does not 
escape his empirical obligations, but “‘re- 
turns to them with a new sense of what 
they really mean.” 

After Bixler, thus defending values, 
comes Richard Niebuhr critically examin- 
ing value-theory and holding that to de- 
pend upon “value-experiences” for the 
understanding of religion leads to subject- 
ivism and illusion! This makes theology 
dependent on the prevailing systems of 
thought and ethics; it is required to demon- 
strate the usefulness of religion and of God 
for such human purposes as the pursuit of 
security and justice and happiness. (There 
are, further, philosophical objections to 
the value-foundation of theology, but these 
cannot be summarized.) 

Four essays open up some metaphysical 
and psychological questions which are 
closely related to the main theme of the 
book. The closing essay examines the 
“crisis’’ which liberalism in religion is 
facing. Dr. Robinson exposes what he 
calls spurious types of religious liberalism, 
First that which identifies religion with 
the creation and conservation of the gen- 
eral cultural and economic values of the 
social order. On this view the essence of 
religion is in a man’s regard for the welfare 
of the whole fabric of the social order to 
which he belongs, a tissue of values, while 
the sinner is one who tries to appropriate 
these values for his own exclusive use. 
“Thus to be religious merely means to do 
one’s work in the social order with unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of the group.” 
Dr. Robinson finds that this assumes there 
are no special religious values in worship, 
and this in turn means a denial of the 
existence of God in the sense in which the 
historic religions have used the name. 


: 


And it rules out the mystic’s experience of 
conscious communion. Moreover, it sub- 
ordinates religion to other aspects of cul- 
ture to which it is made merely instru- 
mental. ‘‘Religious experience protests 
against the subordination of its specific 
goods to the relative and transitory goods 
of earthly creaturely life.” 

A second spurious type of religious lib- 
eralism is found, according to Robinson, 
where an organized group, breaking sharply 
with historic tradition, claims to be the 
embodiment par excellence of liberalism. 
On the “esoteric sects’’ Robinson pours a 
generous dose of scorn; ‘“‘esoteric’’ so- 
called liberal sects he admits are on a dif- 
ferent basis, and he takes the Unitarian 
and Universalist as examples. While 
“‘senuinely liberal in their general attitude 
and teaching .... they have no right 
to claim exclusive possession of liberal 
religious ideas.’’ They are peripheral and 
tangential movements because they have 
had to over-emphasize certain doctrines, 
and while genuine religious liberalism in- 
cludes them, within it “they remain rela- 
tively insignificant and unimportant.” 
By contrast, Dr. Robinson is interested in 
a liberalism which “‘is continuous with the 
main line of development of historic re- 
ligion in Western culture.’ It claims no 
occult method either of knowing or of 
controlling the religious object, God. And 
it incorporates into itself a social program, 
the gradual modification of the whole body 
of institutions which constitute Western 
culture until they are “thoroughly purged 
of their evils, without, however, ‘‘going to 
the extreme of identifying religion with the 
progressive activities that are going on in 
the world today.’ (A further sentence 
makes clear that Dr. Robinson wants re- 
ligion to be doing something, but it must 
not do it on a communistic basis.) Fi- 
ally, Robinson reaches a description of 
liberalism as ‘‘a sympathetic appreciation 
of the inner value of the experience of a 
person or a group different from that of the 
liberal or his group.” 

This volume will repay close study; it 
deals with questions which go to the heart 
of the difficulties which religion faces to- 
day in seeking to validate itself as the 
bearer to man of news that is not only 
good but important; and its authors are 
sincere men, honest thinkers, concerned 
for the truth and for the effectiveness of 
religion, but differing among themselves 
in interpretation. It is a fine volume for 
eleven theologians to present to the friend 
and teacher whom they wish to honor. 

H.E.B.S. 
* * 
A Book of Poems 
8.20 A. M. By Ruth Evelyn Henderson. 

Bruce Humphries. Ine.: Boston. 

It is not so much the searching poignancy 
of particular lines that ‘‘stab our spirits 
wide awake,” to use Stevenson’s phrase, 
although such lines are there, as for ex- 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FERRY BEACH INSTITUTE 

The Ferry Beach Institute for Uni- 
versalist young people will be held from 
July 17 to 24 this summer at Ferry Beach 
Park, Saco, Maine. Rev. Frank B. 
Chatterton of Portsmouth, N. H., is 
dean again this year, and has announced 
his plans, which we feel sure will draw a 
much larger group than we had last year. 

On the faculty in addition to the dean 
we find Rev. Myles Rodehaver of Water- 
ville, Maine, who will teach a course on 
the Bible. Mr. Rodehaver is a recent 
graduate from St. Lawrence University 
and Canton Theological School, and has 
been minister of the Universalist church 
in Annisquam, Mass. Rev. Harold H. 
Niles of Bridgeport, Conn., will give a 
course on Universalism. Those who were 
at the 1986 Convention-Institute at 
Murray Grove will remember the splendid 
course he gave there. We expect this 
will be similar and of equal value and in- 
terest to Universalist youth. 

Miss Ruth Wood of New Haven, Conn., 
will teach a course in the mission work of 
the denomination. She will also be in 
charge of recreational activities during 
the week, not only supervising but show- 
ing how they may be carried on in the 
local church to make a well balanced pro- 
gram during the year. 

A course in young people’s methods, or 
what might be called a clinic course, will 
be conducted by Rev. Douglas H. Rob- 
bins, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Lowell, Mass., and a member 
of the Executive Board of the National 
Ver Gru 

Mr. Chatterton will call his course 
“The Growth and Development of the 
Christian Church.”’ This course and the 
one by Miss Wood will be especially for 
those who have attended last year’s in- 
stitute, while those attending for the first 
time will take the courses given by Mr. 
Rodehaver and Mr. Niles. Mr. Robbins’ 
course will be for all, as will Miss Woods’ 
clinic in Recreation. 

Last year the young people attending 
the institute organized themselves into 
“The Beachcombers,”’ and this group is 
hard at work in an attempt to double 
last year’s registration figures at this 
summer’s institute. The officers of the 
Beachcombers are as follows: Father 
Neptune, Wesley Bevins of Salem, Mass.; 
Venus, Barbara Shinn of Arlington, Mass.; 
Davy Jones, June Hadley of Salem, 
Mass.; Jonah, George Jewett of Bellows 
Falls, Vt.; Chaplain, George Bell of Nor- 
wich, Conn. 


Send a Delegate 
One of the wisest investments which a 
local church or society can make is that of 
sending delegates to such conferences as 
this at Ferry Beach. It is an investment 


in Christian leadership which we need 
more than almost anything else in our 
churches today. The institute provides 
this opportunity at low cost, and we hope 
that every church will be represented at 
the institutes this summer. The New 
England churches will be more interested 
in Ferry Beach. Later we shall tell about 
the other opportunities offered for leader- 
ship training for youth at our other in- 
stitutes. At present we have complete 
information only on the Ferry Beach 
Institute. 

The ministers and young people will 


receive letters about these institutes. We 
write this announcement here for the ben- 
efit of our laymen and women who are 
workers in Universalist churches. We 
ask them to use their influence in having 
their churches represented this summer by 
young people who are leaders or poten- 
tial leaders. Find out if the young 
people’s society is planning to send a dele- 
gate. If not why not? They may need 
a little financial assistance. You may sug- 


.gest to them ways of raising money. 


Especially we urge you to take this ini- 
tiative and interest in churches where 
there are no young people’s groups. They 
need the enthusiasm that comes to a 
person who has been to a summer insti- 
tute. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE BACK COVER OF THE LAST 
LEADER 


We hope you have all read your Chris- 
tian Leader dated March 6, for it contains 
the beginning of an excellent series of ar- 
ticles on ‘‘The Universalist Church in Ac- 
tion.”’ The first article is about the Clara 
Barton Birthplace and Camp, and weare in- 
debted to the new manager of the Publish- 
ing House for a splendid presentation of 
the work. The back cover of the same 
issue shows the picture of the proposed new 
administration building which we very 
much need for the efficient operation of the 


camp, for we have outgrown our quarters. ~ 


In a few weeks you will see a floor plan of 
this new building. We do want to build 
this year, but first we must be assured of 
the money with which to build. We have 
about $1,500 of the necessary $12,000 in 
hand. Do you know of someone who would 
be interested in such an excellent invest- 
ment—an investment in the betterment of 
human lives? We would like to know of 
them, if you do, and our thanks to you for 
the information. 
* * 


NOTES FROM JAPAN 


A letter from Tei’s mother, who has or- 
ganized a group of women for study, came 
to the Salem Mission Circle, of which ‘fei 
is a member: 


Ladies of the Mission Circle: 

Dear Ladies: I am a memher of our Uni- 
versalist Church. As I wanted to do some- 
thing for our church, I planned class les- 
sons at church during the week days. One 
reason to make more members to the 
church, another to make some money for 
the church. When the people come to get 
lessons we ask them and their family to 
attend the service on Sundays and try to 
lead them to Christianity. When they 
pay tuition, the part of the money we give 
to the Church. I started this work and 
there were many who wanted to come for 
lessons but as I became sick, I had to give 
it up and now the members of the Social 


Department of the Church are working 
for the purpose. The kinds of lessons are 
English, German, sewing, flower arrange- 
ment, Japanese tea ceremony and Japanese 
singing. I am praying that we may be 
able to tell about Christianity as many 
people as possible and make them Chris- 
tians. 
May God bless you all, 
Your sincerely, 
Masa Yasumura. 


And a note from Ruth Downing: 


Dear Friends: 

It was good in 1935 to have a real 
American Christmas once more. It was 
equally good in 1936 to be back in Japan 
once more. 

During the strike, with the consequent 
scarcity of ships, America has seemed far- 
ther away than usual, but just before 
Christmas when so many cards, letters 
and remembrances were coming, you all 
seemed very near. It seems to me there 
never was a Christmas so full of love and 
kindness and thought as this last one was. 

I am deeply grateful. 

Sincerely, 
Ruth G. Downing. 


And an excerpt from a letter from a 
missionary in China, in the service of the 
Presbyterian Church, who sends a news 
letter to her American constituency each 
year: : 

“Miss Djang, the very capable Chinese 
woman who has been principal of Ming 
Deh for four years, had an opportunity to 
go to America to study, and we are missing 
her very much, although we are having a 
very fine new principal to take her place. 
We are enjoying Miss Djang’s letters from 
America. Sheis amazed and amused at how 
little most Americans know about the 
Orient—how they confuse Japan and China 
and remark about what lovely ‘kimonos’ the 
Chinese students wear, and how beauti- 
fully they arrange flowers. About the 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


COMMUNION. SERVICE FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


Last year we followed the suggestion of 
Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford and 
conducted in the church on Palm Sunday, 
in place of the regular church school ses- 
sion, a communion service for the members 
of the church school divisions above the 
primary. The stewards of the church of- 
ficiated, and the service had all the beauty 
and dignity of the celebration for adults. 
The effect on the children and young people 
was quite marked, and the custom will be 
continued this year. 

In every way the service parallels that 
of the regular church, with organ prelude, 
special music by the young people’s choir, 
hymns, responses, and a sermon suitable to 
the occasion by the minister. 

As an example of sermonic theme, last 
year the story, “The Locket” (found in 
Dr. Patton’s “Two Minute Stories’), 
was used. This story is one from life in 
which a simple locket given to a bride by 
her husband was cherished all through life 
as a symbol of their love. From this very 
understandable story of a treasured keep- 
sake, it was possible to explain to chil- 
dren the meaning of such Christian sym- 
bols as the cross, the communion elements 
and even the church itself. 

One important feature of this service is 
the preparation for it—a series of brief 
‘talks to the school on the Sundays prior to 
Palm Sunday. These talks take up one by 
one the symbols and sacraments of the 
Christian Church, and lead the members 
into an understanding of the service of 
fellowship with Jesus. 

William Wallace Rose. 


% & 


WE KNOW THIS 


So little does the average church look 
upon the religious education of children as 
a, thing to be paid for that it usually does 
not even put an appropriation for the 
Sunday school in its budget, or, if it does, 
the amount is so small that it is practically 
negligible. The members of the Sunday 
school, by their own contributions, pay 
for their lesson materials or other supplies 
required. 

Now, this is not meant to argue that the 
pupils in the Sunday school should not pay 
toward the support of the church and its 
enterprises; they should, for this is a part 
not only of their obligation, but of their 
training. They should, however, pay 
toward the support of their church, and 
then, in addition, class by class or the 
school as a whole, should directly contribute 
to various benevolent, religious and mis- 
sionary enterprises as opportunity offers. 

The point is that the religious education 


- of its children, in the Sunday school or 
whatever other schools of religion the 


church may run, is a vital part of the 


church’s program, and should come in on 
the distribution of its budget the same as 
the expenditure for preaching, benevo- 
lences, missionary work and the like. The 
financing of this important function of the 
church should not be something supple- 
mental, a side line, an extra to be taken 
care of by odds and ends of subscription, 
or a gift now and then to make up for a 
deficit. In fact, one of the best tests of 
the church’s regard for religious education 
is the way it is treated in the church budget. 
George Herbert Betts. 


* * 


A WORD OF WARNING 


We would remind those using G.S. S. A. 
sets of stereopticon slides that the story 
talk or typewritten manuscript which 
accompanies them must be returned, as 
it is sent, as first class matter. Sending it 
unsealed with second-class postage is for- 
bidden by law. This fact is mentioned 
on the page of instructions in the front of 
each story talk. Like many a Preface and 
Foreword, however, the chances are this 
page receives scant attention in some quar- 
ters. We think, for practical purposes, it’s 
well worth reading! 


* * 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS MEET 


A successful Parent-Teacher Meeting 
was recently conducted by the officers and 
teachers of the First Universalist church 
school, Medford, Mass. A large repre- 
sentation of parents of church school 
members was present and heard Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain, State Supervisor 
of Universalist Church Schools, give an 
interesting talk on ‘‘The Parents’ Re- 
sponsibility to the Church School.” 

Mrs. Chamberlain distributed reading 
material illustrating methods of co-opera- 
tion between parents and church school 
teachers. The consensus of opinion was 
that the religious requirements of the child 
could not be met unless there was constant 
co-operation on the part of the home with 
the spirit and purpose of the church school. 

Among several aims for parents which 
were outlined a new one was mentioned, 
that of being a sponsor for a church school 
class. One of the surprises of the evening 
came when it was learned that a class of 
juniors had had a sponsor for some time, 
that just now she was co-operating with 
the teacher in preparing for the church 
school’s annual entertainment, a “‘stunt 
night,” to take place in April. 

After the discussion period, all enjoyed a 
social hour in charge of Mrs. Evelyn Barker, 
assisted by Misses Anna Petersen and 
Olive Lewis. An exhibit arranged by Mrs. 
Miriam DeWolfe and Mrs. Helen Stanton 
of the primary department was an at- 
tractive feature of the meeting. 

Ralph O. Silva. 


FOR PRIMARY AND JUNIOR 
CHILDREN 

Missionary Stories to Tell. Compiled 
by the Children’s Committee of the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. (M. E. 
M.) $1.00. 

Leaders of primary and junior children 
will find ‘‘Missionary Stories to Tell’ a 
source of material for modern missionary 
education. This book, a collection of 
stories by many contributors, introduces 
us to modern Christian missions in Amer- 
ica, Egypt, Persia, Japan, China and many 
other countries. The stories are interest- 
ing and would easily hold the attention of 
any group of children. 

Doris P. Sutherland. 
gk 
FOR SUFFOLK 

Two weeks ago we reported $304.58 re- 
ceived in the American Friendship Offer- 
ing. Since then the total has climbed to 
$467.42 with the following schools re- 
sponsible: 

Supporting Suffolk School for three days: 
Hartford, Conn., and Malden, Mass. 

Two days: Dexter, Maine. 

One day: Oakland and Portland (Messiah), 
Maine; North Adams, Mass.; Nashua, 
Ne os 

A portion of one day: Alabama: Brewton; 
Georgia: Canon; [IIlinois: Litchfield; 
Maine: Augusta, Calais, Norway, Stock- 
ton Springs; Massachusetts: Beverly, 
Franklin, Medford Hillside, Milford, 
Quincy, Salem; New York: Middleport; 
New Jersey: Newark; North Carolina: 
Inman’s Chapel; Ohio: Blanchester, 
Jersey, Milford, Rockland; Rhode Is- 
land: Providence (First); Vermont: Brat- 
tleboro, Concord. 

* * 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

From our National Memorial Church in 
Washington Miss Bonner writes: ‘During 
Lent my young people’s class is considering 
the Worcester Statement of Faith, with a 
different man from our church leading 
the sessions each Sunday. Besides being 
fine discussions this is proving an excellent 
way for these young people to know some 
of our interesting adults.” 


For the past six weeks we have been 
hearing through verbal reports and letters 
of the Christmas observance in many of 
our churches. Several leaders have been 
thoughtful enough to send us copies of their 
church calendars, others have included 
copies of their vesper service or even their 
Christmas play. For all these and for 
the thoughtfulness which prompted local 
workers to share them with us we are 
grateful. During the past few days we 
have heard enthusiastically of the observ- 
ance of Church School Day, and again 
many have sent us for our files copies of 
their calendars for that day. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. C. H. Emmons addressed the 
Mission Circle of the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., on March 4, 
giving a Lenten Meditation. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee preached on 
“Lenten Awakening’ in the Circular 
Congregational Church at Charleston, 
S. C., March 8, by invitation of the pastor, 
Rev. George N. Edwards. 

Rev. W. H. Skeels of Rocky Mount, 
N. C., according to the Tar Heel Univer- 
salist, is recovering from two surgical 
operations. Mr. Bryant of Clinton, Mr. 
Lapoint of Kinston and Mrs. Skeels have 
conducted services during his illness. 


Rey. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., minister 
of Beacon Universalist Church, Brook- 
line, Mass., was the speaker at the union 
Lenten service of the Brookline Young 
People’s Societies held in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Sunday evening, March 
We 

J. Stewart Diem of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached in the Universalist church in 
Reading, Penn., Sunday, March 7. 

Rey. C. H. Emmons preached at the 
Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) at 
Newark, N. J., on March 7. The congre- 
gation there on Feb. 28 numbered 104. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone preached a 
sermon in the Lenten series of the First 
Universalist Church of Worcester, March 
2, and was accompanied to Worcester by 
Mrs. Lalone and Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Jr. 


Kansas’ 4 
Junction City—Rev. W. G. Price, 
pastor. Plans for Enlistment Month were 
upset when the minister was confined to 
his bed for four weeks and the church 
closed for three Sundays. The church has 
received $500 from the estate of J. B. 
Callen. The minister recently addressed 
the Fort Riley Masonic Club on “The 
Mystery of Mind,’ and the University 
Women’s Club on “Child Psychology.” 
The Friday evening study class has just 
completed a course in Cultivating Per- 
sonality. We noted with regret the death 
of Rev. James Houghton, who was pastor 
here when the parsonage was built. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Francis P. Randall, 
pastor. At the February meeting of the 
Men’s Club, the following officers were 
chosen: Donald Crozier, president; Earl 
Whittemore, vice-president; Chris Osborne, 
secretary; Carl Howland, treasurer. The 
new entertainment committee consists of 
Henry Favor, Jalmar Kliski, Edward 
Leavitt, Edward Matthews, and Charles 
Rogers. Ladies’ Night will be observed 
in April or May. The men are planning to 


and Interests 


offer a mock trial as the entertainment. 
The committee, consisting of Howard 
Dalton, Milton Horton, Carl Howland and 
Edward Matthews, has already decided 
upon the plot for the trial and has chosen 
the characters. : 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
D. D., pastor. The formal dedication of 
two beautiful memorials will take place 
Sunday morning, April 25. The Emma D. 
Ryder Committee of the Women’s Union 
is installing organ chimes in memory of 
Emma D. Ryder, and Mrs. Charles O. 
Roberts is placing a memorial window in 
the three panels above the pulpit door in 
memory of her husband, Charles O. Rob- 
erts. The minister has made nearly 500 
calls since Sept. 1 and has delivered forty- 
one outside addresses. 

Annisquam.—The long-awaited build- 
ing program for the Village Church is 
under way. The painting and repair of 
the exterior, including reproductions of the 
original doors and new blinds, was com- 
pleted last fall, at a cost of $600. The 
present program is designed to care for 
the needs of the interior. A new ceiling, 
walls, minister’s room, and choir robing- 
room have been constructed. The entire 
building has been rewired, with reproduc- 
tions of early colonial lighting fixtures to 
be installed later. A new $2,000 organ has 
been purchased, with detached console and 
an adequate number of stops. A repro- 
duction of ‘the first pulpit and a lectern 
will flank the chancel arrangement called 
for in the plans. The stained-glass window 
has been taken from its place in one of the 
side walls and will occupy the center of 
the wall in the rear of the chancel. A dec- 
orative rail will improve the appearance 
of the present baleony. The pews when re- 
placed will be painted white, to fit more 
nearly into the proposed color-scheme. 
The work will, in all probability, reach 
completion before the first of June. The 
pastor, Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, enjoyed 
a six-weeks mid-winter vacation in Wis- 
consin. On Feb. 7 and 14 he preached in 
the Waterville, Maine, church. Having 
received and accepted the call to minister 
to the Waterville parish, he will begin his 
work there on March 14. 

North Adams.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, 
pastor. On Women’s Day, Feb. 7, the 
church school was presided over, and all 
parts were taken, by young women. Miss 
Dorothy Eldridge presided, assisted by 
Misses Helen Eldridge, Jane Livermore, 
and Carolyn Bedford. At the church ser- 
vice those taking part were Mrs. George 
H. Bedford, Mrs, Arthur C. Hadley, Mrs. 
William G. Roberts, Miss Bertha L. Wil- 
son, and Miss Faith W. Carley. The ser- 
vice opened with the hymn “‘The Lord is in 
His Holy Temple.” The scripture was 
the first three verses of Romans 12. There 


were appropriate readings and prayer. 
Mrs. W. H. Anderson, soloist, sang “‘Bless 
This House.” The offertory was an organ 
duet by Mrs. Sadie C. Carley and Mrs. 
Josephine Crews. The address of the 
morning was given by Mrs. Bedford. She 
said: ‘It is evident to the minds of all 
thinking men and women that if we are to 
go on enjoying the fruits of civilization, 
the Church must stand. What contribution 


is to be made by our own little church? 


We have something choice to offer suffering 
humanity, but the depths reached depend 
a great, great deal upon you and me. Here 
and now let each and everyone conse- 
crate himself to loving service which will 
bring both physical and spiritual growth 
to our church.’”’ The meeting closed with 


a hymn, and the Mizpah benediction. 


Loyalty gifts from our church for the Gen- 


eral Convention amount to $36.10. The 


offering on Loyalty Sunday amounted to 
$14.10. Two personal gifts of $10 each, 
and a special gift of $2.00 make up the 
total. 


New Jersey 


Newark.—Since the people of Newark 
felt that the needs of the flood sufferers 
would continue long after the flood had re- 
ceded, a collection was taken on five con- 
secutive Sundays by the Clara Barton 
Guild. The total collection of $33 was 
sent in to the American Red Cross Chapter 
of Newark. A game party was also spon- 
sored by the Clara Barton Guild for the 
flood relief. Many of the church people 
attended and some gave prizes to the af- 
fair. It was very successful and $25 was 
realized. This was also sent in to the Red 
Cross Chapter of the city. 

* * 

FERRY BEACH NOTES 

(Continued from page 322) 
help arrange the program of the Boston 
reunion. Dates and places of the various 
reunions will be announced soon, And, by 
the by, the term “‘reunion”’ is not the best 
one for these get-togethers. It is desirable 
to have people attend who haven’t been to 
Ferry Beach. Once exposed to the spirit 
and enthusiasm of Ferry Beachers and 
learning about the enduring satisfactions 
of Ferry Beach life, they will want to go, 
too. 

As usual the institutes will begin and end 
on a Saturday. The dates already estab- 
lished are as follows: Young People’s In- 
stitute July 17 to 24; Religious Education 
Institute July 24 to 31; Women’s and Min- 
isters’ Institutes concurrently Aug. 7 to 14; 
Institute of World Affairs Aug. 14 to 21. 

Now that the Underwood is looking so 
fine in its new dress of paint outside and in, 
the Ladies’ Aid is hoping to have new cur- 
tains and new covers for the beds, bureaus 
and tables in every room. To this end 
they would be glad to receive contributions 
of money, however small in amount, from 
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groups or individual friends of Ferry Beach. 
Attleboro, Arlington, Cambridge, Grove 
Hall, Malden, Medford, Melrose, North 
Attleboro, Somerville (all in Massachu- 
setts), Hartford, Conn.,and Nashua, N.H., 
have already promised covers or sent a 
gift of money. 

President Manning will be a faculty 
member at the institute at Shelter Neck, 
N. C., in June, according to an announce- 
ment by Edna Williams in the Tar Heel 
Universalist. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Marion D. Shutter is minister of the 
Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed is minister 
of the Universalist church in Watertown, 
IN. Y: 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins is minister of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
in Washington. 

Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams is minister of the 
Universalist church in Oak Park, II. 

Rev. Harry M. Cary is a Universalist 
missionary in Japan. 

Rey. W. Ellis Davies is minister of the 
Universalist church in Orono, Maine. 

Paul E. Baker is chairman of the De- 

partment of Social Science in the Kame- 
hameha Boys’ School in Honolulu, Hawaii. 
* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 345) 
ample in the first poem descriptive of 
the city, “Come now let us build with 
compassion and right enduring longer 
than stone,” in the “Ballad of a Man and 
His Work.” “We young men could go 
forward faster if the old men were not 
there,’ words that cause us to wonder if 
we do block the progress of youth, and in 
_the same poem the query to youth, 


“You do not flinch from the arduous road?” 
_“T flinch, but I follow it still.’ 


And this concluding line in the tribute to 
Roland Hayes, the Negro singer, after 
| being stirred by his revealing song, ‘“‘With 

shame, we knew that he was there when 

Christ was crucified.” 
Nor is it so much the limpid music of the 
lines, that flow as smoothly as the waters 
in a running brook, as it is the power she 
has to cause us to see vivid pictures where 
but for her would be only commonplace, 
i sterile incidents; as for example the ‘“‘bum”’ 

seated on a park bench, endeavoring al- 

most surreptitiously to eat a sandwich, 
only to have it stolen from him by the 
birds and squirrels. So, too, few would 
_have had the creative fancy to paint that 
| delightful vignette of umbrellas and mack- 
intoshes seen from an apartment house 
window. 

_ Miss Henderson’s chief claim to a place 

among true poets will lie, I think, not only 
in the above-mentioned particulars but in 


| 


‘such remarks as these. 


the fact that she brings us close to the 
simple but basic qualities of the human 
soul, striving, struggling, toward the light. 
Her feeling for the common life of man and 
her profound faith in the eternal verities 
evidence that with Browning she says 
of life, “It means intensely and it means 
good.” 

I can not refrain from calling especial 
attention to ‘‘War Crossed,” a_ stark 
tragedy which reveals clearly the utter 
futility and cruelty of war. 

Herbert E. Benton. 


* * 


THE W. N. M. A. 

(Continued from page 346) 
last thing most Chinese know anything 
about is how to arrange flowers, and they 
do not even wear kimonos for boudoir use! 
So the girls get a good many laughs out of 
They have had, 
as all people from other lands who go to 
America have, some unhappy experiences 
because of our American race superiority 
attitudes and provincialism. But on the 
whole, people have been friendly, and they 
are having a most interesting and worth 
while time. And I tell them, they are of- 
fering to America a chance for education 
and broadening of vision and knowledge 
and interest almost as great as America is 
offering to them.” 

We are indebted to Mrs. Marietta B. 
Wilkins for the letter and excerpt from 
Japan and China. 

* * 


DR. MARVIN’S FAREWELL 


Dr. Reignold K. Marvin concluded 
thirty-two years of service as pastor of 
Grace Universalist Church, Franklin, 
Mass., at the morning service Feb. 28. 

The church was filled to capacity with 
not only members of the parish and a large 
number of students at Dean Academy, but 
with a number of persons from out of 
town, some from distant points, and a 
number from Woonsocket. 

For his final sermon Dr. Marvin used as 
a topic, “The Children of God’s Eye.”’ 
taking the text from the 17th Psalm, the 
eighth verse. 

A touching part of the service was the 
singing, as the last hymn of the service, by 
the choir and congregation, ‘‘God Be with 
You Till We Meet Again.” 

Dr. Marvin left later in the day for 
New York, where he intends to remain 
temporarily, taking a much needed rest. 

On Friday evening, Feb. 26, Dr. Marvin 
was made pastor emeritus of the church at 
ceremonies which followed a buffet supper 
and reception held in the church dining- 
room. 

More than 250 members of the parish, 
fellow townsmen and a number of persons 
from out of town were present. During 
the evening, Dr. Marvin was given a 
traveling bag, a check for $100, and a 
beautiful illuminated and framed scroll, 
which conferred upon him, by vote of the 
trustees, the title of pastor emeritus. 


Among those in attendance was the 
oldest member of the parish, Mrs. Almon 
Sanborn, ninety-six years of age. 

Following a buffet supper, served by the 
Ladies’ Social Circle of the church, Walter 
E. Mitchell, chairman of the committee in 
charge, presented the traveling bag and 
check, after paying a glowing tribute to the 
retiring pastor. Dr. Marvin responded 
briefly. 

Mrs. Earle Robinson, in an address 
punctuated by considerable wit and humor, 
pointed out some of the “‘highlights”’ in the 
career of Dr. Marvin as pastor of Grace 
Church during the past thirty-two years, 
calling especial attention to some of the 
humorous incidents which had taken place 
and reviewing the work done by the various 
societies in the church under Dr. Marvin’s 
guidance. 

Alexander C. Ewen, also speaking with 
much feeling upon the work accomplished 
by Dr. Marvin, announced the vote of the 
board of trustees making the clergyman 
pastor emeritus of the church and pre- 
sented the framed scroll. 

Preceding the supper there was a brief 
organ recital in the church proper. 

Assisting the Ladies’ Social Circle in 
serving the supper to one of the largest 
crowds which has attended such a social 
event at the church in recent years was a 
group of young men and women of the par- 
ish. 

The committee in charge of the event 
was headed by Walter E. Mitchell as chair- 
man and was composed of Robert Cowen, 
Alexander C. Ewen, Mrs. Alfred W. Dana, 
Mrs. Earle Robinson, Mrs. Charles H. 
Lawrence and Mrs. Arthur W. Hale. 


* * 


JAMES HOUGHTON 


Rey. James Houghton, Universalist and 
Unitarian clergyman for forty-six years, 
frontier missionary of the liberal faith, and 
superintendent of Universalist churches in 
the Southwest, died in Denver, Colo., 
February 15. A memorial service for him 
was held in Denver, February 18, by Rev. 
Harold Scott of Fort Collins, Colo. Inter- 
ment was in Fairmount Cemetery in Den- 
ver. Mr. Houghton was born in Cleve- 
land Townships, Whitley County, Ind., 
April 6, 1861. He was educated at In- 
diana State Normal School, and taught in 
Indiana and western Kansas for ten years 
before entering the Universalist ministry. 
He was ordained in Huntertown, Ind., 
November 16, 1893. He received Uni- 
tarian fellowship May 21, 1928. He served 
as missionary and pastor of churches in 
Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Colorado, and was southwest superin- 
tendent of Universalist churches for nine 
years. 

At the memorial service on February 18, 
the following words were spoken by his 
friend and fellow-minister, Rev. Harold 
Scott: 

“James Houghton was an intellectual. 
His approach to life as well as religion was 
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primarily intellectual and rational. But he 
had to live in a world that is not guided by 
intelligence and is, in its overt aspects, 
irrational. Thus he had many conflicts in 
his life. He never learned, and scorned to 
learn, how to avoid conflict. He plunged 
through life in all its starkness, and so 
often he was grievously wounded. 

“He had the soul of a poet. He sought 
and found solace in his sadness and healing 
for his hurts in the arms of Mother Nature. 
The bees and brooks, the clouds and 
flowers, the trees and all growing things, 
ministered to his spirit in a language he 
understood. Some of his finest sermons 
were drawn from his conversations with 
the voices of nature. 

‘“Mostclergymenachievethroughstruggle 
amore or less consistent theology, and that 
theology is their theology to the end. Mr. 
Houghton had none of the horror of incon- 
sistency that is said to be the bugbear of 
little minds. He was zealous in his search 
for truth. Each conclusion was a stepping- 
stone toward more truth. He never ceased 
to grow. He achieved the great fruits of 
scholarship when already past middle age. 
He was one of the few old.men I have 
known who seriously undertook to keep 
abreast of the developments in the philos- 
ophy of religion. Yet scholasticism never 
claimed him. He was always more than a 
man of books and logic. He applied his 
philosophy to politics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and education. He was expertly at 
home in many fields. He could swing from 
prophecy to international relations or la- 
bor problems with the practiced ease of a 
well trained mind. 

‘He was a lucid teacher and a great ex- 
pounder of Scripture. He was a clear and 
forceful speaker, careful in his preparation, 
dignified and pleasing in his presentation. 

“At times his scholarship may have 
placed him too far in advance of his au- 
diences, but his reputation among clergy- 
men and scholars was one to be envied. 
Personally he was popular with his brother 
ministers. They found him co-operative, 
generous, devoid of professional jealousy. 

‘All his life he served in difficult fields. 
So far as I know he never had an easy 
parish. He spent his life in a frontier cul- 
ture among people who, through no fault 
of their own, were, for the most part, not 
‘equipped to assess at their true value his 
ripe scholarship and fine philosophic tem- 
per. Yet he loved the ministry. Not only 
books and nature but people were his 
teachers. He gave himself up to a life of 
serious hardships that the people might 
know the truth and become free. His 
faith in people and in the invincibility of 
truth was such that he rejected easier 
berths to which his attainments fitted him 
in favor of the difficult task of presenting a 
message far beyond the cultural preparation 
of the people to whom he spoke. Often 
misunderstood, but always respected, he 
fought the good fight, he finished the 
course, he kept the faith.” 


DR. ASA M. BRADLEY 


The Exeter (N. H.) Ministerial Associa- 
tion, at its first monthly meeting after the 
death of Dr. Bradley, adopted resolutions 
expressing its sense of loss in the death 
of one of its best loved members, saying: 
“He brought to our gatherings the ripe 
wisdom which was the fruitage of his long 
years of experience, and a most fraternal 
and kindly spirit. His sense of humor at 
times enlivened our discussions. While he 
stood high in the counsels of his own de- 
nomination, and was devoted to the church 
to which he belonged, yet in a wider sense 
he was a member of the great Catholic 
communion which takes in all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians.” 

The letter transmitting the resolution, 
written by Rev. Edgar Warren of Hamp- 
ton, N. H., closes with the simple sentence, 


‘“‘We all loved Dr. Bradley, and greatly © 


mourn his loss.” 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a. m. E. S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Thursday 9.15 p.m. Connecticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 

WTRC, Elkart, Ind. Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C. S. T. All Souls Univer- 


salist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilo- 
cycles. 
s * 
CALIFORNIA COMMITTEE OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP 


At his request, the fellowship of Rev. Kenneth 
Hutchinson has been transferred to the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention. 

Sheldon Shepard, Secretary. 
* x 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of Greater 
Boston is sponsoring an entertainment which will 
consist of a three act play, “The Young Idea,” by 
Noel Coward, given by the pupils of the Leland 
Powers School, 31 Evans Way, Boston, on Friday, 
April 9, at 8.30 p.m. Tickets 65 cents. This is for 
the benefit of Bethany Union. 

* * 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 

Accepted Rev. Lawrenee W. Abbott on transfer 
from Maine. 

Noted death of Rev. Robert N. Ward, Th. D., at 
Provincetown, on February 5. 

Carl A, Hempel, Secretary. 

February 23, 1937. 

Tas 
TURKEY RUN RETREAT 

The annual Turkey Run Midwest Ministers’ Re- 
treat will be from March 29 through April 1. Mon- 
day, March 29, will be a day of arrival, getting set- 
tled and acquainted. There will be three morning 
sessions, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday morn- 
ings. Also there will be one afternoon meeting, either 
Tuesday or Wednesday afternoon. No evening 
meetings other than those that may be arranged if 
such are desired by the majority present. 

The general theme of the meetings will be ‘‘Liberal 
Christian Evangelism.” 

Cards announcing the place and dates of this Re- 
treat have been sent to the Universalist and Unitarian 
ministers of the Midwest. When the program com- 
mittee has its program arranged, copies of this pro- 
gram will be mailed to the ministers of the Midwest. 


Those planning to attend the Retreat are requested 


to send reservations for rooms to the Turkey Run ~ 


Inn, Turkey Run State Pack, Marshall, Indiana, not 
to the Committee. 
x * 
OFFICIAL CALL 
The forty-eighth annual Convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be 
will be held at the Universalist church, Lawrence, 
Mass., on Saturday and Sunday, April 24 and 25, 
1937, for the purpose of (1) election of officers, (2) 
reading of reports, and (8) such other business as 
may legally come before said Convention. 
/ Barbara Knight, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
* * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. George H. Lewis transferred to Vermont. 
Rev. Elmer H. Johnson transferred to the General 
Convention. 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskell received on transfer from 
Massachusetts, 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 
February 23, 1937. 
et 
BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 
March 15. Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D. 
March 22. Rev. U.S. Miiburn, D. D. 
Devotional service each day by Rev. Edgar R 
Walker. 
kok 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 
The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
eal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Each minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch — 
of his tife, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 
material which will be ot interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond. 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
* * 


YOUNG MAN WANTS A JOB 

Young man, age 26, desires position as Director of 
Religious Education. Graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and M. A. in Religious Education. Nine 
years’ experience in church school and young people’s 
work. Will locate anywhere in the United States. 
Salary nominal. First-rate references. For other de- 
taiis write in care of the Christian Leader, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 

ce 
WANTED 

Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Church of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 


Obituary 


Mrs. H. I. Dillingham 

Mrs. Lizzie Holmes Dillingham, wife of Harvey I. 
Dillingham, died Feb. 25, in Auburn, Maine, after a 
brief illness of pneumonia. 

Mrs. Dillingham was born in South Weymouth, 
Mass., June 17, 1882, the daughter of William and 
Lillian Veazie. She went to Auburn following her 
marriage to Mr. Dillingham, June 10, 1910. They 
observed their silver wedding anniversary two years 
ago. 

Living in the Dillingham homstead at North Auburn 
she made for herself a large place in the life of the 
community, joining with her husband in a gracious 
hospitality which has been enjoyed by relatives, 
friends and the members of the Elm Street Universal- 
ist Church, with which both were affiliated. She 
was a director of the Androscoggin Historical Society 
and aloyal member of North Auburn Grange, where 
she had served for several years as one of the officers. 
With Mr. Dillingham, she was a constant attendant 
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at Pomona Grange and was a member of the state 
and national organizations. 
_ While her chief concern was her home, she was an 
able assistant to her husband in his community ac- 
_ tivities and interests. 
Surviving are her husband, her invalid mother, 


_ two brothers, Calvin and Elliott Veazie, a nephew, 
William Veazie, an aunt, Mrs. Clara Mitchell, all of 


South Weymouth, Mass., and a cousin, Mrs. Lillian 
_ Robertson of Lewiston, Maine. 
Rev. Weston A. Cate conducted the funeral service. 


Mrs. Francis B. Wadleigh 
Mrs. Nellie C. Wadleigh died Feb. 27 at her home 
in Arlington, Mass. The daughter of Oran B. Mar- 
ston, she was born in Boston seventy-two years ago 
and lived nearly all her life in Arlington. From early 


_ childhood she was continually active in the affairs of 


the First Universalist Church, particularly in the 
ehurch school and the Mission Circle, to which she 
gave devoted service. She was a department super- 
intendent of the national Y. P. C. U. around 1900, 
having helped to organize the Arlington Union in 


1889. For a number of years she was a director of 


the Bethany Union in Boston. 
Funeral services were held at the Arlington Uni- 
versalist church March 2, with the minister, Rev. 


_ Robert M. Rice, and Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of 


Sterling, Mass., officiating. There was also a service 


: by Longfellow Chapter of the Eastern Star, of which 


Mrs. Wadleigh was a past worthy matron. 
She is survived by her husband, Francis B. Wad- 
leigh, who retired two years ago as head of the firm 
_of Wadleigh and Company. 


A. L. Parker 


Abraham Lincoln Parker, son of Benjamin and 
Abigail Parker, was born on the old Parker home- 
stead three miles south of Stockton, Ill. He died 
Feb. 21, and had he lived two more weeks would have 
been seventy-six years old. 

Sept. 13, 1881, he was married to Elizabeth Van- 


_ derheyden, hence they were privileged to celebrate 


their golden wedding four years ago. 


They lived on 
the old homestead until seventeen years ago, when 
they moved to Stockton. About that time he united 


_ with the Universalist church and ever lived up to its 
_ ideals most consistently. 


_ bureau president. 


Mr. Parker served his township as supervisor, was 
a member of the board of review, assessor, farm 
He was also secretary of Stock- 


_ ton and Wards Grove Fire and Lightning Insurance 
_ Company until illness forced him to give up the work 


about six weeks before his death. 


He had been a 


_ Mason for forty-six years. 


Besides his wife he leaves two sons and three daugh- 
ters, twenty-one grandchildren, seven great-grand- 
children, one brother and one sister, both of Oak 
Park, IIl. 

Services were conducted in the Vanderheyden 
Funeral Home, Dr. Carl A. Polson, Universalist 
minister, officiating. Interment at Morseville Ceme- 
tery was according to Masonic rites. Six of his 
grandsons acted as pall-bearers. Business houses of 


_ the city were closed during the services. 
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Crackling 


Little Doreen had just received a new 
doll from her aunt. “And what are you 
going to name her?” the aunt asked. 

“‘Sirshe,’’ said the child. 

“Sirshe?”’ asked auntie. 
heard that name before.” 

Little Doreen looked aghast. ‘Don’t 
you remember that song you taught me 
—Where are you going pretty maid? I’m 


going a-milking, Sirshe said.’ ’’—E xchange. 
* * 


“T’ve never 


A Unitarian minister sends this: “A 
teacher in one of the local orthodox church- 
schools tells me that Sunday she gave her 
class a long lecture on the value of prayer, 
especially at night. She asked one intelli- 
gent student, at the close of the class 
period, ‘“‘Ralph, what is the last thing you 
do at night before you go to bed?”’ Said 
Ralph: ‘“‘I brush my teeth.” 

* * 

Old Bosun (pointing to Chinese charac- 
ters on laundry ticket): “Is that my name?”’ 

Laundryman: “No, him b’long desclip- 
tion. Means li’l ol’ man in shining suit, 
cross-eyed, no teet’.”’ 

Old Bosun: ‘“Er—thank you.’’— U. S. 
Coast Guard. 

* * 

Artist whose new picture is being taken 
to the exhibition: 

*“Man, be careful how you handle that 
picture: the colors are not quite dry.” 

Servant: “‘Never mind, sir; this is an 
old coat.””—Hachange. 

* * 

A traveling man who had been obliged 
three times to take an upper berth in the 
sleeping car ‘‘Aloha’’ has requested the 
Pullman Company to please name the next 
one ““Anuppah.”’—Christian Union Herald. 

* * 


There are two ways in which a Senator 
can get publicity. He can kiss a Holly- 
wood girl or he can deliver a statesmanlike 
speech on the Supreme Court.—Lynch- 
burg (Va.) News. 

* * 

The brainless old-timer who ‘didn’t 
know it was loaded”’ has been replaced by 
the drinking driver who didn’t know he 
had been.—Boston Evening Transcript. 

* * 


Nature arranges things nicely. She 


‘always gives us the kind of a voice that 


our own ears enjoy hearing.— Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator. 
* * 

A Brooklyn wife-beater was sentenced 
to kiss his spouse every day. Thus do the 
innocent suffer with the guilty.—Florence, 
Ala., Herald. 

* * 

Diner: ‘‘Do you serve crabs here?”’ 

Waiter: ‘We serve anyone; sit down.’’-— 
Stray Stories. 

* Ae 

Foreman: ‘‘Are you a mechanic?” 

Applicant: “No, I’m a McCarthy.’ 
Exchange. 
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